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A Common Ground 


GREATER number of people have found a greater degree of freedom 

and well-being in America than at any place or any time in history. 

Nowhere else have men and women come so near making the 
dream of the ages come true. I have lived close to the people of many lands 
and have come to feel great attachment to them, as well as warm admiration 
for them because of their heroic strivings toward right and justice. In almost 
every country of the world, the workers, the farmers, and the young intel- 
lectuals have made great sacrifices to create a better world. But no large 
nation has moved so far toward that goal as ours. 

This progress has been made in the face of great difficulties. In little 
more than a century almost forty million people have come to America. 
These people had no common tongue, no common faith, no common tra- 
ditions. Many were illiterate in every language. Most were very poor. A 
majority was unaccustomed to democratic methods. They usually lived 
and worked under deplorable conditions. Most of them gathered in teeming 
cities and millions were crowded into dwellings that must have made the 
Statue of Liberty blush. No new group of immigrants has found life easy 
here, but each has written an epic story of heroic achievements and the 
new generations are as ardently American as Washington and Lincoln. 

This “Americanization” is performed largely in the schools. Upon them 
falls the chief responsibility for making a nation out of separate in- 
dividuals. Politics does not unify us; neither do religions, traditions, pro- 
fessional clubs or social organizations. Not even language, for there are 
many languages still spoken in America. 


QTE children themselves, through their work and play together, have 
done much to bring about unity, but the greatest unifying force is 
America’s teachers. It is they who must inspire our young with a 

wholesome, dynamic, triumphant ideal. It is they who must arouse more 
faith and less skepticism, more devotion and less cynicism. It is they, too, 
who must help society plan for its youth so that they can have something in 
which to believe, something to which they belong and to which they can 
make their contribution. 

Certain things in this America of ours are supremely true and deserve 
aggressive allegiance. One is that America has given common men and 
women a better life than has any other country. A second is that democracy 
is the only hope of free men. America has treasures that a hundred genera- 
tions of men have striven for with blood and tears. We have the best that 
men have yet attained. Let us make this best available to all. Let us keep 
it, defend it, and make it better. Then our young friends will know how’ 
utterly vital democracy is. And we can hope that they in turn will become 
champions of freedom and doers of brotherly deeds—R. H. Markham, 
Editorial Department, The Christian Science Monitor. 























Working Together 


VERY teacher has seen a child who had a great deal of spontaneity in 

his behavior, but little consideration for others. In the immediate 

situation such a child often appears to get what he wants. In the long 
run he arouses such cumulating antagonism in his environment that it 
becomes no longer possible for him to continue this sort of spontaneity. 
Spontaneity without harmony is offensive. 

It is different with a child who is both spontaneous and harmonious in 
his behavior. The harmony, the working with others, makes it possible for 
others themselves to be spontaneous. It has been shown in recent research 
that harmonious behavior in one person tends to make others harmonious 
in their behavior toward him. Thus is human behavior circular in its 
effects. Not only does lack of consideration for others produce in others 
lack of consideration for oneself, but harmony and cooperation in one tend 
to produce in others harmonious behavior toward oneself. 

Harmony is a voluntary working with others—the expenditure of energy 
in common purposes. Just as there is no perfectly spontaneous behavior, 
there is never to be found a perfectly harmonious relationship. There could. 
be perfect harmony only if two persons had a perfect understanding of 
each other. Thus it is that children, try as they may, are bound to cause 
some inconvenience from time to time. And thus it happens that teachers, 
try as they may, from time to time make life inconvenient for children. 
Understanding a child is like the mathematician’s problem of infinity: one 
can always go farther and farther in a given direction, but one can never 
say that he has arrived. 

A teacher can be harmonious with a child only within the limits of her 
understanding. If the child were deaf and dumb and blind and in addition 
paralyzed it would be difficult indeed for the teacher to behave har- 
moniously with him because it would be so difficult to get any expression 
of the child’s own desires. It is axiomatic that a teacher understands a child 
only to the extent that she makes him spontaneous in her presence. 

The teacher, who is supposed to be older and wiser than the child, has a 
special role to play in averting personality problems. The shy child, who is 
lacking in spontaneity, is afraid; h2 needs a friend; he needs special 
security before he can regain his spontaneity. Without spontaneity it is 
difficult for children as well as for teachers to understand him. 


a friend. He needs someone to help him understand what his behavior 
means to others, to make him more secure in his present environ- 
ment, to interpret if not remove the source of his resistance. 

Personality is a process of growth in which one is constantly discovering 
new meanings in the behavior of others, new objectives for his own be- 
havior. The child is growing in proportion to the degree of spontaneity 
and of harmony in his behavior—Harold Anderson, University of Illinois. 


Tii child who is spontaneous but lacking in harmony likewise needs 











... 1n Home- 
making Interests 


Even the youngest, boys and girls 
alike, enjoy house-keeping activi- 
ties. Cooperative home-making 
provides the best that we know 
for satisfactory living together. 


—Photogra from U. S. Office o 
Education os National You aa. 
ministration. 





..- ln Interest in Books, 
Places, and Events 


From early satisfactory experi- 
ences with books and reading 
come ever broadening concepts of 
what the world is like and what 


is happening in it. 
—Photograph on left from NYA. 


—Top photograph from Prospect Hill 
Country Day School, Newark, N. J. 














.. + In Music- 
making Abilities 


Bringing forth those hidden rhythms 
Sum and substance of the soul 
Making Everyman an artist 

Tuned to self and cosmic whole 


—Photographs from NYA. 

















..» In Ability to Work 
With One’s Hands 


Chiseling, cutting, smoothing, round- 
ing 

Tools to guide and forms to mold 

Lost in wide-eyed joy and wonder 

What wealth of learning hands can 
hold 


—Photographs from U. S. Office of Edu- 
cation. 











... In Knowledge 
of Living Things 


Whether one is eight or eighteen 
an early interest in and experience 
with living things may lead to 
socially needed and individually 
satisfying vocations. 


—Photographs from U. S. Office of 
Education and NYA. 








_.. In Developing 
Satisfactory Friend- 
ships 


One of the most important 
growths of all—first within 
the family group, then with 
playmates and friends at 
school, and finally within 
the brotherhood of man 
where each gives of his 
greatest good to the com- 
mon good of all. 


—Top photograph from Marion 
Coleman, Berkeley, California. 


—Lower photograph from NYA. 

















bach of Adolescence 
Lies Early Child 


Margaret Mead, Assistant Curator of Eth- 
nology, American Museum of Natural His- 
tory, describes how adolescent behavior 
patterns are set in early childhood and grow 
out of the culture into which the child is 
born. Miss Mead uses as comparative illustra- 
tions the Balinese and Samoan adolescents. 


WE ARE PEOPLE who think in terms of 
growth, of progress, of change. It is not 
surprising, therefore, that we should see 
children as always on their way out of one 
period into another. But when we separate 
one period and think of it out of relation- 
ship to what has come before or what is 
to come after, then confusion arises. 


Because childhood has been thought of 
as a period separate and apart, the close 
and intimate relationship between the pat- 
terns set up in early childhood and the 
behavior at adolescence has often been 
missed. It is convenient to have a way of 
looking at the whole process of growing up 
which eliminates these breaks and discon- 
tinuities in thinking. We may say that 
infancy and early childhood are the time, 
at the beginning of the child’s life, when 
he establishes his pattern of relationships 
with adults. Childhood (or latency) may 
be described as the period when the child 
realizes and is made to realize that he is 
not up to full relationships with adults and 
so must depend instead upon companions 
of his own age or status. Adolescence is 
the period when the processes of puberty 
provide new internal stimuli at the same 








By MARGARET MEAD| 
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time that the response of members of the’ 
environment provide external stimuli to’ 
renew the interest in adults, according to’ 
the patterns established in early childhood, 


As an adult, the individual lives out the | 
pattern of inter-relationships given to him 
in his own childhood. All of these periods 
of life are so closely related that in a stable 
and unchanging society, if we knew one} 
perfectly, we should be able to reconstruct} 
the others; to say, for children treated this’ 
way between two and three by adults like’ 
these whom we see, adolescence must be 
such and such and no other way. : 
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In primitive societies we find clear and) 
easily traceable relationships between the 
way in which little children are reared and. 
their behavior at later periods. In Samoa, 


































for instance, babies are treated with ca and 
unparticularistic affection. Samoans live in} is Sc 
large households; babies are taken care off one 
first by all the grown women and after§ birth 
they are a few months old, by the little} mon 
girls of six and seven. Young parents do} bein; 
not live by themselves but with a group ¢ have 
older and younger relations. The child is} this! 
given no sense of belonging to a sma j} marr 
intimate biological family. Every adult ex} B poi 
ercises authority over him and takes ing 
sponsibility for his safety and behavior. | super 
Within this large household there are} ' ut 
fixed emotional distances. Children do not} May | 
approach the belongings of the Head of baby 
the household or talk loudly in his pres him. 
ence. They learn that all those of Qppos ite tn | 
in 





sex somewhere near their own age, whoi 
they call “brother” or “sister” as the cas} Th 


tee 
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may be, are to be treated distantly. No 
4 close brother-sister ties are formed upon 
4 which later husband-wife ties could be 
4 modelled. Without a pattern of close 
: child-parent or close brother-sister ties, 
} Samoan children grow up with easy, 
fi ‘friendly, warmth and no idea that one 
4 human being is unique or that one lover 
the cannot be substituted for another. Within 
li oo such a pattern easy love affairs, marriages 
oto, convenience and easy but infrequent 
nee divorce all develop naturally. Adolescence 
7 is not a period when young people redis- 
c the cover the violent feelings of early child- 
him hood, because early childhood provided 
“a them with no such feelings to rediscover. 
table 
, onel Balinese Childhood 
struct | and Adolescent Bebavior 
1 this} We may contrast such a simple uncom- 
s like} plicated early childhood as this with the 
st be} Balinese childhood. Where Samoan babies 
are treated warmly and easily by the women 
- and§ of other households but are regarded as 
1 they the least important members of society, 
1 and§ Balinese babies are made much of by 
moa, | everyone—dressed up, carried about, feted 
easy,§ and surrounded with ritual. No Balinese 
ve in} is so poor but that he can afford at least 
re of,j one chicken for his child’s three month's 
after§ birthday feast and another for the six 
little} month’s feast. Children are regarded as 


94 being close to heaven from which they 
have recently come. As they grow older 
is} this heavenly glow wears off until as young 
all} married people the Balinese reach a high 
point of secularity. But the baby just learn- 
ing to talk still retains enough of the 
| supernatural world so that if he happens 
} to utter some highly ambiguous phrase it 
] may be treated as an oracle. Wherever the 
| baby is carried there are arms eager to hold 
s} him. What was a duty for little Samoan 
ie| gitls is a pleasure and a privilege for most 
| Balinese girls, and often for boys, too. 

| This highly valued baby is also con- 
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tinually stimulated, titilated and teased. 
A bath is not merely a bath but an oc- 
casion at which the mother plays upon the 
potential sensitivity of the child, develop- 
ing a precocious eroticism. The routines 
of infant care—carried on with tender, un- 
involved dispatch in Samoa—are lingered 
over, dramatized and embellished in Bali. 
If you pass a baby in someone’s arms, you 
ask, “Where is your mother?” until the 
baby bursts into gratifying tears. Mothers 
are continually threatening to leave their 
children, or suggesting that the stranger 
has come to carry them away. If a mother 
wishes to deter her child from action, she 
mimics fear like a mother hen and the 
frightened child who has run to her in a 
panic is clasped to a histronically beating 
heart. Other peoples’ babies are borrowed 
to be caressed, suckled, flirted with to 
arouse one’s own child’s jealous response. 
And then—when the own child is at a 
pitch of excitement of love or jealousy— 
the mother breaks the thread, denies the 
climax, gives her attention to someone 
else and leaves the child all wrought up 
and no place to go. 

Slowly this relationship between mother 
and child dwindles off; the child learns to 
respond less and less to the threats and 
incitements, to the cues that lead nowhere. 
The mother turns her attention to younger 
babies—her own or other peoples’—and 
tries less and less to arouse the child who 
is now growing old in premature knowl- 
edge that the only safety lies in impas- 
sivity, in never responding, in never ris- 
ing to any lead. Small children, wearing 
no clothes except a flower in their fore- 
locks or a set of silver bracelets, have 
learned to skirt the edges of seated groups 
of adults who might pluck at them as they 
pass. Solemn-eyed they sit in rows in the 
front of theatrical audiences watching the 
stage on which love and grief and aggres- 
sion are displayed, but they themselves will 
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never show those emotions again. Over- 
stimulated and unrewarded, they have 
withdrawn into themselves. 


Against such an early childhood we can 
place Balinese adolescent behavior. The 
parents wish to marry them to their cousins, 
to keep them inside the family—that is 
the traditional proper marriage. But “in- 
side the family” is an intolerable idea to 
the adolescent whose springing sexuality 
helps him to recall those early childhood 
days when his mother, strong, laughing, 
insouciant, sported without pity with his 
infant emotions. Every female inside the 
family group is assimilated to this image of 
the over-strong, invincible mother against 
whose teasing he battered his head in 
vain; whose answering love he was never 
able to arouse. If he marries he wants to 
marry a stranger, a beautiful remote crea- 
ture, like the princesses who dance so 

fully on the stage which he has 
watched all his life. And on that stage a 
favorite plot is that of the young lover 
who hopes to marry the beautiful sister 
but by an error carries off the ugly sister 
instead—the ugly sister who is always 
dressed like the character of the mother. 
Every boy and girl of the least spirit tries 
to marry outside the family in a fleeting 
romance which dies almost as it is born, 
for once the new spouse is inside the fam- 
ily, the old habit, built up in those early 
years of self-defense, reasserts itself, and 
husband and wife live on together, un- 
responsive, uninvolved. “One guards the 
house; one goes to the temple. One sleeps 
in the village; one sleeps on the farm. If 
one goes to the feast, the other remains at 
home.” The fear of straying which the 
mother’s mimicry invoked stays with the 
Balinese and he conforms to the rules. 
Divorce is infrequent and difficult; mar- 
riage a formal state with as little emotional 
give-and-take as possible. 
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It is possible to multiply such examg 





(in which the later patterns of persona 
relationship which appear at adolesceng 
and seem to the casual observer to hay 


sprung full-grown from some god of th 


maturation process) and to trace them 
back in detail to the treatment which chik 
dren received during early childhood from 


those older than themselves. 


The American Way— 
Moral Autonomy vs. Authority 


One aspect of American behavior ma 
be taken as an illustration. During earth 
childhood American mothers are preos 


cupied with enforcing moral decisions ¢ 


their children. The mother, standing stem 
and unyielding while the child “finish 
that vegetable”, “washes his hands hor. 
oughly”, “picks up those blocks”, is dram 
tising the importance of the relationshi 
between moral autonomy and authority 


The child says, “I don’t like spinach”. 


mother answers in effect, “You must é 
it because I say so. It is good for you. Iti 


my duty to make you eat it.” And so sh 
indicates to the child, “I think what is righ 
and what is wrong is the most importa 
thing in the world. I, having authority ové 
you, will exercise it to see that you do righ 
as I see it.” So she teaches the child the 
moral autonomy depends upon strength 
And she wins. The child eats the spinadi 
with or without tears and with or withou 
damage to his character, depending upt 
how much she loves him and how wise a 

gentle she is. He eats his spinach a 

dreams of the time when he, strong as 

mother now is strong, won't eat spinad 


or won't make his little boy eat spinach} ° 


He has learned that strength gives one th 
right to choose among moral codes, and 
follow one’s own. 


Against such an early childhood settify 
it is not surprising that adolescence is 
often found to be a time of moral confit 
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for young people, a time when they re- 
pudiate their parents’ concrete ideas of 
morality—that a certain hour of the night 
is the probable deadline between virtue 


‘hel and sin—but are still, oddly enough, pre- 


I occupied with the question of what is right 
and what is wrong. That old childhood set 
in which individual moral choice was still 


1 the choice of the person in power and not 


} that of the helpless child is reactivated. The 
} adolescent is tasting his strength. He has 
1 come to the time when he, aping his par- 
ents in the solemnity of his convictions, 
# starts saying, “I don’t believe its important 
4 to eat spinach.” 

This particular rebellion in which each 
f generation of adolescents challenges and 
ions its parents is a concomitant of 
early childhood training. And just as the 


ui Balinese adolescents, who as adolescents 


gy rebelled against the idea of marrying their 


inf cousins, later, as parents, try to make their 


children marry their cousins, so our adoles- 


eal cents will in turn enforce moral standards 
i on their children because their parents en- 
@ forced them upon them. 


But there is a difference because in a 
changing society and in a mixed culture 
@ such as ours where so many children are 
deserting the particular ways of their par- 


hal ents or are the children of those who have 
thi deserted parental ways, the content of the 


moral standard does change. “Mother said, 


Growing Up in China. . 


"You can never eat between meals,’ and I 
always hated it an. I let my children have 
a piece of bread and jelly when they ask for 
it.” Changing customs permit each gen- 
eration to endulge the childish desire to 
refuse the particular concrete requirements 
of the parents in a way that does not hap- 
pen in static societies, But the basic pattern 
remains and children brought up by par- 
ents who take moral responsibility and en- 
force it by authority will, at adolescence, 
when their sense of approaching maturity 
makes them impatient of authority, ques- 
tion their parents’ versions of right and 
wrong. 

At whatever areas of life we look, the 
attitude towards authority, the capacity for 
easy or deep affection, responsiveness or 
lack of responsiveness, we find that the 
basic patterns are laid down in early child- 
hood and that adolescence is a period when 
old attitudes are reactivated, not new born. 
An insecure early childhood, although ap- 
parently overlaid in late childhood, will 
reappear at adolescence. Thus the surest 
way to make changes in the behavior of 
adolescents, to ensure their being less con- 
tra-suggestible, less insecure, less confused 
than many of them are today is to introduce 
changes in the early years. For as the 
mother and father and teacher of little 
children set the stage, so later will the play 
be enacted, and not otherwise. 


TRICT as Chinese parents are, I have been unable to find a single record of one 

being charged with cruelty to children. The Chinese believe youth and old 

age should be the two happiest times of a man’s life. And so, for the first four 
to six years, a Chinese child is petted by everyone. The Chinese believe that because 
this is a sad world with tears more plentiful than laughter, a child should start upon 
his journey through life smiling. Teach him in his earliest years that life is gay and 
ten to one, despite ill fortune, he'll go through manhood with unflinching courage 
and at the end again find peace and have memories of laughter—From Shake Hands 
With the Dragon. By Carl Glick. (Whittlesey House). 
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First Horizons 


Dr. Montgomery who is a pediatrist in De- 
troit and Mrs. Williams who is a teacher of 
young children analyze some of the changes 
in infant management which have become 
popular in recent years and describe their 
possible effects upon the future social and 
emotional development of the child. “Our 
interest is in tracing the development of 
primitive, instinctive reactions in infants to 
more complex emotions such as affection, 
usefulness, and cooperation,” says Dr. Mont- 
gomery in a letter describing the intensive 
research be and Mrs. Williams have made 


on young children over a period of years. 


THESE ARE REVOLUTIONARY times. 
Upon the shoulders of our children shall 
fall the responsibility of bringing some 
organization to the chaos which we seem 
determined to bequeath them. This is a dis- 
turbing thought to all of us. It is particu- 
larly disturbing to us. One of us is a pedia- 
trist and the other a mother and a teacher 
of very young children. We have coop- 
erated in the study and observation of the 
physical, mental and emotional develop- 
ment of many children from birth through 
adolescence. Experience with children has 
brought to us some alarming convictions. 
We find that a great many very young 
children are uncertain, cowardly, lacking 
in initiative and perseverance, dependent 
and thoroughly unhappy. We find them 
fumbling for some understanding of their 
role in their family and in their own life. 
We find them lacking in usefulness either 
to themselves or to those around them. 
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By JOHN C. MONTGOMERY «and HELEN WILLIAMS 


Our cooperative effort began in a nurs. 
ery day school. The children were fra 
homes in which the parents had just the 
one child, or from homes in which both 
parents were employed, or from still other 
homes in which the child was presenting§ 
“problems” to the mother and father. The 
idea to keep the children “over night” 
came about in a very incidental way. One 
of the boys stayed with us day and night 
for a fortnight because of his brother's ill 
ness; a little girl whose mother was ill 
stayed for several weeks; still another child; 
stayed while both parents went away ona 
family mission. These children who be 
came members of our family showed 
marked improvements in problems that up 
to this point had remained almost static 
The change was startling. We were de 
lighted with the results, and arranged t 
keep some of our children on. 

We decided to move out to the country, 
for in town we were easily accessible t 
parents which might mean frequent visit 
and telephone calls. So to the country 
came, to an old farmhouse on a hilltop= 
a “small hill” the children explained. 

The improvements continued and 
knew that it wasn’t just the country aif 
We took stock of ourselves and our day 
by-day life here in our Hillside House. Wé 
believe that working and playing togethet 
is good. We all work here, for we have ne 
servants. We raise vegetables, so we plant 
the seeds, cultivate the earth, care for the 
growing plants, harvest them, presefv’ 
some, and finally, in the autumn, we cleat 
up the garden and again prepare the exrth 
for winter. 
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We cook, bake bread, churn butter, wash 
windows, gather wood for the fireplace, 
take walks together, work with clay to- 
gether, paint together, sing together, read 
together and alone. We do all these things 
and we have concluded that the children’s 
way of living successfully and happily is 
perhaps not at all as complicated as once 
we thought, but instead that it is fairly 
simple. Nor is it a new formula, developed 
in this new era by the new emancipations 
or the new improvements and gadgets. No! 
We believe that it is the discovery or redis- 
covery of the old, old truths—the basic 
philosophy of the ways of being useful, 
the art of fellow-feeling. 

It has been a thrilling adventure for us 
to watch these children and to see their 
efforts and usefulness develop. When 
Mary came to Hillside House for the first 
time, she was carried in the arms of two 
adoring parents, freshly dressed in her gay 
print, completely turned out by the skillful 
hand of her nurse. Mary was just past 
three. After her parents had bade her 
goodbye, she sat coyly on the stair-steps, 
put up one foot and said, “Take off my 
galoshes now, please”. 

“Let me show you a good way to do it 
by yourself, Mary,” was the reply. 

Mary worked at this new job. It took 
nearly twenty minutes to remove the first 
galoshe, not quite that long for the second 
one. When her job was finally finished, she 
called very joyfully, “Look, I did it all by 
myself.” 

We showed her where to put them in 
the closet. She followed to the kitchen, and 
when she discovered that there was no 
hired cook and that she could have a job 
scrubbing the carrots and potatoes, she 
helped get a stool, found the brush and 
scrubbed energetically at the vegetables. 
She was helping; she was doing a job; she 
had a feeling of belonging; she felt that 
she was needed. When the dinner was 
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served it was Mary’s voice proudly saying, 
“Look, I cleaned all those carrots.” 

When she went home for a visit later, 
it was she who informed the houseman 
who met her at the door and the nurse 
who came running to meet her, “Don’t 
touch me. I can do it all by myself. I 
learned how.” 

John was six years old. He was one of a 
large family in less than moderate circum- 
stances who had not been in the habit of 
doing anything for himself, and who had 
never used his hands except, as his father 
told us, to raise food to his mouth. It was 
John who grinned his broadest grin in 
praise of himself when he found out how 
to make his bed, to help churn the butter, 
to gather and pile the logs for the fireplace, 
to set the tables, to have a job, to be useful. 


We have been able to draw a few con- 
clusions from our experiences. We are con- 
vinced that a useful participation in their 
immediate environment promotes chil- 
dren’s happiness. We have been impressed 
with the greater incidence of behavior 
problems in the children from the more 
luxurious homes. We have learned that a 
careful questioning always reveals some 
socially unacceptable behavior at two years 
of age or younger. We have been success- 
ful with severe problems, only when a 
complete change of environment has been 
possible. Clearly, our firsthand observa- 
tions have confirmed those of many others 
that behavior is a reaction to environment. 
Our experience in the country has given us 
a broader concept of environment. Now 
we include, in our appraisal of a child’s 
environment, opportunities for useful 
activity. 

Changes in Management and Their 
Effects Upon Development 


Our rural undertaking was occasionally 
spoken of as a retreat to the “Horse-and- 
Buggy Age”. This led to the formulation 
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of a problem. What changes of fashion in 
child management have come about during 
our prosperous civilization which have 
been deleterious to development? On re- 
flexion the problem seemed even broader. 
Our national history contains many ex- 
amples of outstanding personalities who 
have sprung from the most humble homes, 
and indeed without the aid of formal edu- 
cation. There has been an inclination to 
ascribe such success to some mysterious, 
presumably inherited, excellence of charac- 
ter. It appears to us more probable that an 
individual who begins life in a struggling 
family receives the benefit of a true educa- 
tional experience. That luxury has an en- 
ervating effect on individuals has been 
recognized in our culture for years, as is 
attested by such ancient cliches as “shirt- 
sleeves to shirtsleeves in three generations.” 
Contrariwise, the educational benefits of 
adversity seem to have been long recog- 
nized. (“Sweet are the uses of adversity 
which like the toad, ugly and venomous, 
wears yet a precious jewel in his head.” — 
As Y ou Like It.) Perhaps here lies the clue 
to the explanation of the decadence of 
which the “pluto-democracies” have been 
accused. 

Our problem shaped itself somewhat as 
follows: What errors of education are 
commonly committed by a_ prosperous 
family during the earliest years of life? By 
a prosperous civilization? Do these errors 
lend themselves to analysis? 

From birth on the human infant shows 
a distinct need for establishing contact 
with his fellow human beings. His be- 
havior throughout the first year includes 
numerous attempts, by the trial and error 
method, to establish more frequent con- 
tact with the world about him. He uses 
many forms of behavior—crying, smiling, 
cooing, and not too infrequently, vomiting. 
Almost immediately an infant will reach 
out for his mother at the time of nursing. 
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This instinct to make contact with those | 
about him is well known to all who are © 
familiar with infants. Unquestionably — 
many more complex emotions and emo- | 
tional attitudes are developed upon this — 
instinctive foundation, but clear thinking — 
demands that we avoid bestowing upon it — 
the name of a complex emotion. In the © 
newborn infant it represents merely an in- 
stinctive “reaching out” process—an at- 
tempt to establish human relationship in 
a very primitive form. Quite obviously it 
will be modified by later experiences. 
Unfortunately, there is available no 
word to describe accurately this instinct. 
The only word, indeed, which has been 
used has been “love”. This we believe to 
be peculiarly unfortunate because of the 
sexual connotation of the word, and we 
are lead to wonder whether this fact may 
not in part explain the over-emphasis upon 
sex by many workers in the field of child 
psychology. Perhaps it would lead to by 
clearer thinking if we called this the primi- | °” 
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tive “herd instinct”, rather than the emo- - 
tion of “love”. 
voli 


Let us attempt to follow the experiences bei 
of this primitive herd instinct. In doing so " 


let us keep in mind the changes in custom | “™ 
which have taken place recently in the Ps ’ 
management of infants. We shall begin = 
with breast feeding. It is only during the f it 
present century that it has been possible to i. 
feed an infant successfully with artificial - 


formulae. Indeed, this was so difficult that tak 
in developing the technique of artificial 9 
infant feeding the pediatrist was at first : 
well satisfied to have a live child. His in- whi] 
terests were completely absorbed by the a 
nutritional requirements of the infant, and | “~ “© 
by the many difficulties raised by infection. 
Little or no thought was given to the psy- 
chological or educational features of arti- 1 
ficial feeding. The nutritional phase of the the f 
problem has been solved so thoroughly | ; i" 
that today less than ten per cent of the lifer 
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newborn infants leaving our hospitals are 
entirely breast fed, and only about ten per 
cent receive any breast milk after the first 
month of life. Breast feeding has so en- 
tirely gone out of fashion that the mother 
of one of our charges was recently heard 
co remark about an acquaintance, “You 
would not like her. She is very dull and so 
vulgar she even nurses her baby at the 
breast.” 

Has breast feeding any significance as an 
educational experience? We believe that it 
has. Breast milk is not a homogenous mix- 
ure. The infant does not obtain his full 
cuota of fat unless he empties the breast. 
Fat has twice the caloric value of the other 
nutritional ingredients of breast milk, and 
satisfaction cannot be obtained without it. 
In some mysterious way the infant seems 
to know when he has obtained a sufficient 
number of calories. This is quite independ- 
ent of volume. We have demonstrated this 
by diluting formulae so as to make them 
weaker and weaker. and with each dilution 
the infant will voluntarily take a greater 
volume if permitted to do so, apparently 
being Jimited only by the capacity of his 
stomach. The breast fed infant, therefore, 
is not satisfied until he has emptied the 
breast. and this is accomplished only 
through effort. The breast fed baby, there- 
fore. many times in twenty-four hours un- 
dergoes an experience during which satis- 
faction follows effort. Moreover, he has 
taken part in a cooperative experience with 
his mother. 

The loss of this educational ovportunity, 
while perhaps not fatal in itself to normal 
development, is but the first of many op- 
portunities which present themselves dur- 
ing infancy and early childhood. most or 
all of which are commonly lost today. __ 

There are other important elements in 
the feeding experience. We were impressed 
bv the fact that at about one month of age 
infants could roughly be divided into two 
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groups—that is, those who were attracted 
by strangers and those who were repelled 
by them. It seemed to be a sort of primitive 
emotional attitude of friendliness on the 
one hand or antagonism on the other. 
Since the infant's only interpersonal re- 
lationships occur at the time of feeding, it 
seemed likely that his experiences at these 
times determine his attitude towards others. 

A consideration of the technique of 
artificial feeding reveals common practices 
which may well produce an antagonistic 
attitude in the infant. The mother ap- 
proaches her task of administering an 
artificial feeding, beset by many influences. 
First, there is perhaps some feeling of guilt 
in that she is not nursing her child. Sec- 
ondly, the young mother is overwhelmed 
by gratuitous advice from well- i 
relatives and friends who are all too likely 
to be critical of her best efforts and thirdly, 
God help us, the doctor. Here one of us, 
as a representative of his profession, figura- 
tively showers himself with ashes and ex- 
claims, “Mea culpa, mea culpa, mea max- 
ima culpa.” 

All too frequently physicians have been 
calory conscious. They have also been too 
prone to exhibit their own knowledge by 
calculating the expected needs of the in- 
fant to the last small calory and devising a 
formula which will precisely meet these 
expected requirements. This resolves itself 
into a regime whereby the infant is offered 
exactly so much formula to the fraction of 
an ounce at exactly certain intervals. More- 
over, these orders are given so empirically 
that the young mother approaches the 
feeding with fear and trembling. She be- 
comes overly scrupulous in her desire to see 
that her offspring obtains the very last drop. 
These scruples lead to forcing on the one 
hand, or to inadequate feeding on the 
other, as it is impossible to compute ac- 
curately the requirements of any infant at 
any one feeding. Forcing can only be ac- 
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complished by a restriction of the infant's 
movement and, as is well known, this is 
instinctively unpleasant. So a situation re- 
sults whereby the infant’s oft-repeated 
inter-personal experiences are accompanied 
by unpleasantness. 

It seems to us reasonable to suppose that 
some association can arise in the infant’s 
mind which will produce the elements of a 
primitive emotional attitude of antagonism 
towards either the food or the person ad- 
ministering it, or both. It seems to us that 
our primitive herd instinct may be thought 
of as having been first stimulated and then 
rewarded with unpleasantness or discom- 
fort. We might, indeed, speak of it as the 
first common example of frustration. 


As a result of these experiences, it was 
decided to feed infants in an entirely dif- 
ferent manner than that commonly em- 
ployed at the time. A formula was devised 
which would surely contain sufficient cal- 
ories to last more than twenty-four hours. 
It was not divided into bottles but kept in 
bulk, and the parents were instructed to 
feed as little or as much as the infant would 
readily take. This formula contained the 
approximate caloric value per ounce as 
breast milk. While this was attempted six 
years ago with considerable fear, the results 
have been striking. There has been a much 
higher percentage of babies who are at- 
tracted by strangers than was ever noted 
in our experience previously. One unex- 
pected result has been a great satisfaction 
—colic has vanished from our experience. 


The Objectives of Personal 
Independence and Usefulness 


We have pointed out two types of in- 
fluences which are brought to bear on the 
primitive “herd instinct”—first, a satisfying 
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denies us the opportunity to follow the 
adventures of this instinct further in ing 





career. As it becomes equipped with neuro 
muscular coordination and later with more) 
complex skills, the need of expression be.) 


comes more and more urgent. Objectives 
appear. Our studies seem to suggest that 
the first objectives are personal independ. 
ence and usefulness to one’s own herd, 
Indeed, this drive to be useful is so strong) 
that we believe denial of it leads invariably 
to rebellion. That it is commonly denied 
can scarcely be refuted by any prosperous 
parent who will candidly and carefully 
inventory his own child’s opportunities for 
usefulness. If still unconvinced, let him 
imagine the opportunities presented to the 
boy Lincoln, or any pioneer youth. 

We have been led to redefine education 
as meaning expanding experiences in use 
fulness. Realization of usefulness gives to 
life a purpose and meaning, without which 
happiness is impossible. In conclusion, we 
feel that the most important instinct of the 
new-born infant compels him to reach 
and make contact with those about him 
We believe that other instinctive reactions 
to the discomfort or restriction of motion 
or sudden excessive sensory perception afé 
important only as they affect the former 
We have not observed any infantile be 
havior which does not lend itself to 4 
reasonable understanding without resort t) 
a sexual interpretation. We are convinced) 
that the educational opportunities for the 
infant and young child have diminished 
with prosperity. We believe that the faik 
ure to recognize the significance of thi 
rests largely with pediatrists and teachers 
father than with parents, and we should 
like to reemphasize the fact that education 
begins, not in school, but either at che 
breast or at the business end of a bottle. - 
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at 69 Bank Street, New York City, bas 
chosen arbitrarily the years between fwe and 
eight as the general limits of a period of 
transition between early childhood and 
middle childhood. She discusses some of the 
outstanding trends of this period and shows 
bow the particular social situation in which 
the children mature is reflected in the 
emerging values and goals of the children. 


WE ARE WELL ACCUSTOMED these 
days to the idea that early childhood experi- 
ence leaves lasting effects. The over-ambi- 
tious adult may have been the youngest of 
a family of seven who found it difficult to 
establish a real sense of his own worth 
and importance during childhood. The vin- 
dictive, moralizing adult may have been 
the child whose early mischievousness was 
nipped in the bud and who became a pre- 
mature model of good deportment at the 
age of three. 

We are even accustomed, nowadays, to 
the notion that the nature of early child- 
hood experience may have far-reaching 
social significance. Presumably, if the nat- 
ural hostilities of children’s early years 
could be dealt with less punitively, if they 
could be controlled and channelled off 
without involving excessive feelings of 
guilt, we would have reason to look for- 
ward to generations of freer adults. 

By this line of reasoning, a portion of 
the adult aggression and tension in our 
own times is the outcome of the burden of 
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deeply repressed hostility which our pres- 
ent adult generation represents. The study 
of adult personality leads one to give 
credence to this idea even though many 
people will be unwilling, justifiably, to 
accept such an oversimplified, single-track 
explanation of a world in strife. Actually, 
if we examine each successive period of 
child development in detail, we find 
equally challenging and arresting relations 
between the psychology of individual de- 
velopment and the social structure of 


_which the individuals become a member. 


The years between five and eight, which 
can be taken arbitrarily as the general lim- 
its of a period of transition between early 
childhood and middle childhood, are an 
interesting area for this kind of study. 
What follows on these pages refers to a 
particular social group—children of lower 
middle class families, living in the city, 
attending a progressive school, whose needs 
and problems are a matter of more than 
ordinary interest and concern to their par- 
ents.’ For these children, these transitional 
years represent active growth in many dif- 
ferent areas but we shall concern ourselves 
here with only two aspects—first, the 
changing drift of dependence and_ inde- 
pendence and second, the changing rela- 
tion to the world of objective reality. 

The nursery years which precede this 
period of transition can be characterized 
as the period of the child’s deepest depend- 
ence on adults. Yet, by the time the child 


1 Material in this paper is drawn from an extensive 
research study to be reported in a forthcoming book. 
Children in School: A Study of a Seven-Year-Old 
Group. 
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has lived through these years, he has ac- 
cumulated, gradually, an impressive meas- 
ure of independence which he gains on a 
dozen psychological fronts simultaneously. 
The utter physical helplessness of the in- 
fant is transformed into the physical ade- 
quacy of the five-year-old who can climb 
to the top rung of the jungle gym, run up 
the steps two at a time, carry a cupful of 
liquid without spilling it and pack a real 
wallop in self-defense. The baby who can 
only cry and whimper if the milk comes 
through the nipple too slowly has become 
the five-year-old who can clear a lunch 
plate of its lamb chop, potatoes and spin- 
ach speedily and efficiently despite the 
handicap of a fork and a spoon. The infant 
who could do nothing about feeling cold 
and wet until his mother remembered that 
the window was open too wide on a cold 
winter night has become the five-year-old 
who can manage the intricacies of a two- 
piece snowsuit with great dispatch if he 
especially wants to get out into the snow 
before it has been trampled. The baby 
whose mother had to interpret whether his 
one and only cry meant hunger or pain 
has become the five-year-old who can tell 
his nursery school teacher that he wants the 
next turn at the easel and that he will need 
red, blue and yellow paint for his picture. 
The baby who only occasionally deviated 
from his chronic compliance by turning his 
head away from the bottle or setting up a 
wail for a few minutes when put down to 
sleep has become the five-year-old who can 
and does express his resistance to adult 
authority by hitting, calling names, delib- 
erately overturning his cup of milk, refus- 
ing to take his bath, disturbing the rest 
hour in nursery school and running away 
from his nurse on the street. 

This array of accomplishments in the di- 
rection of growing independence repre- 

mts a genuine psychological yield to the 
child in terms of feelings of gratifying 
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self-assertion, powerfulness, freedom frog 
control. Yet in these years he cannot live 
by these alone. Happiness, or in another 
terminology, security, is not in proportion) 
to the degree of independence. Instead, in 
these early years, the child's emotional 
equilibrium is much more clearly a fune} 
tion of the willingness of the adults in hi 
life to care for him, to do for him, sineg 
these are the signs by which he reass 
himself that they love him beyond question; 
His independence has come to him almost 
incidentally as a by-product of learning 
to talk, to walk, to control his eyes and his 
muscles. The degree to which he resists 
adults is a sort of testing of his individual 
prowess motivated by the ambivalence of 
his feeling toward these grown-ups who, 
in the child’s reality, fluctuate between! 
foreseeing and granting his deepest wishe 
on the one hand, and stopping him in the 
tracks of his own impulses, on the other. 

In contrast, the two or three years whi¢ 
follow early childhood represent a period 
in which the child much more directly an 
actively establishes his independence 
adults—their authority, their codes, their 
omnipotence. His resistance is likely to be 
expressed not only in the particular form 
of refusing to do what he is told, but in the 
more general form of accusing the adult of 
being too bossy or too strict or just nd 
fair. He may take a special delight in 
pudiating the adult's code for overt be 
havior by using unacceptable languag 
coming to the table with hands unwashe 
preferring his most tattered sweater to hi 
newest one. 

More significant than this tendency & 
stand off from the adult, evaluate him and 
criticize him is the trend during these ye: 
to replace an individual kind of rebellious 
ness with more socialized forms of protest 
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In the home situation there develops thé} ’ 


special kind of communion of feeling that 
is implicit in the phrase, “us kids”. A sit 
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down strike by a group of seven-year-olds 
in protest against the length of the rest 
hour represents the kind of socialized re- 
sistance which will occur in a school sit- 
uation where the natural trends of child- 
hood are permitted freedom of expression. 
It is important to be aware of the weight of 
feeling which the child must have asso- 
ciated with this daring adventure of setting 
himself off, apart from the adults whose 
protection he still wants and needs and who 
have just recently been almost the symbols 
of all life for him. Life remains bearable to 
children during this period only because 
as they cast off the relation of dependence 
to adults on the one hand, they embrace 
an almost equally strong relation of de- 
pendence on the child group. 

In the same school group in which the 
incident of the sitdown strike took place, 
it was possible to observe a variety of 
mechanisms by means of which the child 
group establishes itself as an important 
social organism. Other groups of children 
might find other particular mechanisms by 
means of which to establish a feeling of 
power and strength among the children 
themselves. In this group, the children used 
the technique of voting as a kind of primi- 
tive way of establishing their togetherness. 
It took a thousand forms—putting hands 
up, putting hands down, voting about 
whether ice cream was better than cake, 
which child in the group was most loved 
and most hated, and so on. Through this 
technique they reinforced their group feel- 


| ing by establishing certain common ene- 


mies, most notable among them being 
Hitler, even though the records of this play 


ij are now three years old. Secrets and secret 
| activities was another common way of keep- 


ing something going among the children 


4\ that actively excluded the adults—a sym- 
|\bolic gesture by means of which to say, 
\ We have a world of our own and you, 


rt grown-up, cannot have a place in it.” 
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It was noted, too, that during the free 
art periods these children were very active 
and free in mutually criticizing, in both 
positive and negative terms, each others’ 
work so that the situation impressed one 
directly with its active social interrelation- 
ships among the children. In contrast, one 
need only recall the nursery school child’s 
perennial appeal not to another child but 
to a teacher to “Look what I made.” 

Another interesting trend that seems to 
lead in the same direction was a marked 
tendency on the part of these children to 
be violent in negative criticism of their 
own performances either in crayons and 
paints or with pencils and paper. This kind 
of self-negation, to those of us engaged in 
the study of this group, seemed to belong 
together with the other tendency men- 
tioned above—a consolidation of group 
feeling among the children. By negating 
and rejecting oneself as an individual, one 
is helped to enlarge the feeling of belong- 
ing to a whole group of children so much 
stronger, so much more powerful than ~ 
one’s own small self. Thus we see in this 
period of transition that the child’s grow- 
ing impulse to become independent of 
adults goes hand in hand with a developing 
dependence upon belonging to the child 
group. His happiness or his security at this 
stage of development involves the need 
for real acceptance by the children, for 
genuine identification with children as a 
group, for freedom to repudiate much of 
the adult’s code with respect to behavior. 

In .order to supply the child with the 
kind of psychological support which he 
needs, it is necessary that adults take his 
drive for independence for what it is really 
—the first steps in the difficult job of con- 
structing one’s own individual personality. 
The child still needs, together with his 
freedom to grow away from grown-ups, 
the confidence that they will stand by. 











The Changing Relation to the 
World of Objective Reality 


It is this question of the course by which 
the child gradually attains his adequacy in 
relation to the real world that we turn to 
now as one of special interest in connection 
with the years of transition that follow 
upon early childhood. In his earliest years, 
the child’s reality is primarily one of deep 
feeling. His greatest needs, his most urgent 
problems are generated within the field of 
the family. In accepting himself as a child, 
as a boy or a girl, as a sister or a brother, 
he lives through a basic experience that 
normally involves him in considerable con- 
flict and ambivalence of feeling. Yet, dur- 
ing these same years, there is gradually 
emerging a degree of understanding and 
control with respect to the world of things, 
ideas, relations, causes in which he moves. 
This control and understanding is not any- 
thing that we can teach him like so many 
nursery rhymes. It is rather something that 
he accomplishes by himself with ways of 
learning that are peculiarly his own. Given 
half a chance, he experiments freely with 
physical reality and teaches himself a long 
lesson about how hard one has to pull to 
dislodge a wagon stuck around the curb, 
about where one has to sit in order to 
make the see-saw go up and down, about 
how to pump oneself on a swing, about 
how to make a building of blocks that is 
both tall and steady. 

As soon as words become symbolic of 
experience for him, he sets out on the tre- 
mendous task of threading his experience 
into chains of ideas. Mothers not only are 
mothers but have mothers, and an aunt 
may be the sister of one’s own mother. 
Lamb-chops and spinach come together at 
lunch on a single plate but Millie, the 
cook, had to go to the butcher shop for 
one and the vegetable store for the other. 
When it’s in the air, it’s snow; on the street 
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it gets wet like rain; when we bring it into 
the house it’s water; when we put it in the 
cube trays in the refrigerator it becomes. 
ice and so on endlessly. Before he has out.’ 
grown the years of early childhood, even’ 
his notion of time has elaborated suff. 
ciently so that he enjoys looking back to 
the distant past when he was only three 
Thus, through his sensitive observation, 
he becomes conversant with the world of 
objective reality in terms not only of 
physical relations but of process, change 
and cause as well. 

The free dramatic play of children dur- 
ing these early years serves as an extra 
ordinarily effective mechanism by means of 
which they find release from emotional 
pressures at the same time that they clarify 
their understanding of their own objective 
experience in the world. An hour of free 
play by a group of five-year-olds during 
which a fire engine made of packing boxes, 
boards, ropes, buckets goes through a series 





of imaginary rescues, has interwoven with- 
in it the strands of projection, phantasy 
and analysis. The child who in the role of 
the fire chief insists that it is his privilege 
to decide who may be permitted the roles 
of firemen may be the child who feels 
overridden in his complicated home situa 
tion that includes not only a mother and 
father but a set of grandparents and @ 
maiden aunt. Their play may take a pattern 
of dramatic rescues, a living through of | 
imminent danger averted miraculously and 
thus may be a phantasied expression of the 
children’s feelings of dangers and threats 
from which they too can only be saved 
miraculously. In the same play, they may 
go through a complicated dramatic bust 





ness about pipes and a hydrant and a pump 
on the engine to send the water up that 
really a way of studying out in simple terms 
the basic problem of fire apparatus. 
we see that during this, period the childs 
understanding of the real world cannot be 
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functionally separated from his deep and 
urgent feelings concerning his own inti- 
mate emotional experience. 

In the years that come after the nursery 

, the child elaborates his understanding 
of the world by continued experimentation 
and observation and analysis. But there is 
added now to this trend an especially 
powerful drive to master the adult’s special 
ways of understanding the world. He is no 
longer satisfied with his own child-like re- 
constructions of reality. He prefers now to 
adjust and conform to the objective stand- 
ards of performance implicit in the adult 
world. Thus it is at this period that we find 
a fairly universal interest in learning to 
read and write and figure, to acquire these 
basic tools by means of which adult ex- 
perience is organized. 

We note, too, that he enjoys his own 
creative work most when he can make it 
conform to his notion of the way things 
“really are”. He is patronizingly amused by 
a Matisse picture because the cup and 
saucer look as though they are going to 
slide off the table. He becomes interested 
in problems of perspective and proportion. 
He develops an admiration for accuracy— 
a song sung in correct pitch, a ball pitched 
effectively, a well-finished boat, a success- 
fully-rhymed poem. This general trend to- 
ward realism and objectivity shows itself 
in his thinking especially when we take 
note of his spontaneous questions and con- 
versations. He is most interested in facts— 
how big is the biggest ocean liner, how is 
maple sugar made out of the sap of a tree, 
how: long does it take the Clipper to cross 
the ocean. He has outlived the stage where 
a little factual information could be em- 
broidered fantastically and satisfy him com- 
pletely. On the other hand, he has not yet 
teached the stage of interest in attitudes or 
opinions. His devotion is rather to the yes- 
NO, is-it or isn’t-it aspects of experience and 
he continues to ask, “Is there really a 
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God?” no matter how many times you may 
have said, “Some people think there is, 
and some people think there isn’t.” 

This drive toward understanding the 
world by the ways that adults seem to have 
for the job involves the child in what might 
be called a gradual process of de-personal- 
ization. Heretofore, he has lived predom- 
inantly in terms of his own experience— 
his feelings of love and hate, his encounters 
with physical obstacles, his ideas about 
things and people which he, himself, has 
seen or known. Now he turns from this 
dependence upon his own experience to 
vicarious experiences, to interest ‘in places 
he has only heard about in long past 
times that even adults themselves have 
only “heard” about. This he does gradually 
during these years, in a forward-backward 
pattern, continuously relating the remote 
experience to some personal content of his 
own, preferably dramatic in nature, in 
order to lend it reality. Thus we are not 
surprised to observe that his ideas have a 
highly emotional tone and are absolutistic 
in structure. 

His intellectual development during 
this period shows signs of another influence 
which accounts as well for the quality of 
intensity that surrounds his ideas. This in- 
fluence comes to him by direct descent 
from the period of early childhood, as 
mentioned above, in which he managed 
some of his deepest feelings of resentment 
and conflict by projecting them onto other 
children, people, things, in his immediate 
environment. Now we find many instances 
of what seems to be a similar projective 
mechanism attaching itself to more remote 
personalities and phenomena. The seven- 
year-old group previously referred to spoke 
with venom and fury about Hitler with a 
depth of feeling that could not possibly 
have arisen in a clear objective understand- 
ing of the effects of German Fascism. Their 
hatred seemed to be in good part a projec- 
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tion of feelings derived from their own 
experience against an enemy common to 
the group yet remote from their own lives. 

I think it is fair to say that this trend has 
educational significance of major import- 
ance. Children take on as their enemies 
those figure-heads or symbols that are also 
enemies to the adults whom they trust and 
aim to emulate. Thus, it becomes obvious 
at once that at the primitive stage of de- 
veloping values and attitudes which these 
transitional years represent, the children 
are deeply affected by the values and atti- 
tudes, not only of their parents but of their 
teachers. Because so much of the ideational 
content of this period of development has 
an emotional quality derived from the 
child’s own deep emotional experience, it 
may well be that this is the period when 
many an adult prejudice is given its deepest 
roots. 


Outstanding Trends of the 
Transitional Period 


In general, we can say that after a child 
has outgrown the period of early child- 
hood, he usually displays in the next few 
years an active need to free himself from 
his babyish dependence upon adults, an in- 
clination to fulfill this need by means of 
attaching himself with another kind of de- 
pendence to a strongly socialized child 
group, an active concern for becoming con- 
versant with the world of adult reality, a 
tendency to accept the standards of realism 
and accuracy as the most important ones, 
an orientation toward factual information 
and a relative disinterest in attitudes and 
opinions, a great extension of his intel- 
lectual development to include vicarious 
experience remote in time and space, a ten- 
dency to accept vicarious experience as real 
in the degree to which he can keep on re- 
lating it to personal experience, a quality 
of fervor and almost passionate approval 
and disapproval in relation to ideas that 
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neath all these tendencies there is a fun- 


damental drive to be able to do the things 
that grown-ups can do, to understand the 


world as they do without depending upon 
them. In short, to develop one’s own in- 
dividual adequacy in relation to as much 
of the world as one can envisage. 

What becomes of the trends of this 
period depends upon the particular social 
circumstances of the child’s environment. 
The group of children who were studied 
in detail with respect to these factors were 
attending a progressive school so that we 
must take into account that their life ex- 
perience at this level was different in many 
fundamental ways from that of the children 
who meet our culture in a more unmiti- 
gated form in the public schools of a large 
city. Nevertheless, it was plain to see how 
fundamentally they, too, were affected by 
the basic values of our own culture. 

Although they were certainly not being 
pressed to live up to any fixed standards of 
performance, their behavior showed clearly 
the many ways in which standards influence 
the basic organization of experience for 
every growing child in our society. No one 
can escape the sense in which our lives are 
organized around the concept not of what 
we can or cannot do but rather of how well 
or how poorly we do what we do do. Thus, 
within the child group itself, we could see 
growing up values that have to do with 
how well one could read, who was the best 
painter, who had the best ideas for the 
play, who was the poorest pitcher. Here, 
in a school atmosphere, where the adults 
were certainly not supporting the competi 
tive impulses of the children, we noted in- 
numerable ways in which prowess and 
mastery were fundamental needs and goals. 
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seem to spring from the continued impulse | 
to project his feelings but now in areas that | 
are further and further removed from the | 
intimacies of home and companions. Be. 
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They reacted to unusual problem situa- 
tions such as an intelligence test with an 
always as to whether it was hard or 
easy. Some of their self-criticism, some of 
their inclination to alibi for their own per- 
formances were further signs that they 
were substituting high standards of their 
own for the arbitrary standards which they 
might have been compelled to meet in an- 
other school. They are clearly aware of the 
value which our society sets upon precocity. 


‘ The Sevens envy the Eights’ abilities on the 


one hand and look patronizing upon the 
Sixes’ infantilism. This cannot be without 
its effect upon individual personalities who 
develop their security around feelings that 
at Seven they are at least as good as some 
Eights if not better than others. Thus al- 
ready at this period of development, our 
children are becoming part of the funda- 
mental fabric of the world in which they 
live. The social importance of competitive- 
ness, individual prowess, status by means 
of achievement affects them in ways that 
not even a conscious school philosophy 
can undo. 

There are other social influences at least 
as important, such as the cleavage between 
the boy and girl groups that are not so per- 
tinent to the two questions which we have 
set ourselves for discussion. We should note 
here again, however, that in addition to 
being affected at this period by the psy- 
chological foundations of our society they 
are also deeply affected by the attitudes and 
viewpoints of the adults who act almost 
as the agents for the vicarious experience 
of the child. His impulse to project his own 
hostile feelings further and further away 
from himself can be channelled into be- 
coming a hatred of Jews as indeed it has 
in many countries and, I dare say, in many 
communities in our own country. In other 
social settings where the adults have other 
values and ideals, the child’s hostility will 
attach itself in totally different directions. 
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These are days when we are concerned 
not only in the academic pursuit of how 
society affects children at different stages 
of their development but in the much more 
important practical question of how those 
of us who are influencing children’s lives 
may hope to contribute to changing the 
nature of society itself. In beginning this 
discussion, we referred to the notion that 
less deeply repressed hostility in early child- 
hood might yield us a smaller portion of 
aggression in adult life. Now, we are ready 
to suggest how our treatment of what seem 
to be the natural trends and impulses of 
the child in the transitional years between 
early childhood and middle childhood may 
affect not only the children themselves but 
the kind of social structure they will create 
in their adult years. 


As the Twigs Are Bent, So Grows the Forest 


It is not enough, it seems to me, to say 
that a democratically organized classroom 
will develop more democratic personalities 
and therefore be a real contribution to the 
preservation of democracy. My own feel- 
ing is that the problem deserves and needs 
much more detailed analysis, much clearer 
definition of the aspects of our democracy 
which we wish to see preserved and the 
weaknesses in democracy as we know it 
which need to be remedied. 

By not reinforcing in our school rooms 
and in our relations with our children the 
competitive striving which we breathe in 
with the oxygen of our country, we are 
hoping to make of our children personal- 
ities less devoted and less dependent upon 
the ideals of rugged individualism. We 
try, therefore, to set up schoolroom situa- 
tions which value most highly the direct 
gratification that a human being young or 
old can get from any kind of useful and 
creative work. Basically, thus, we are try- 
ing to develop people who can enjoy what 
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they can do and what they have for itself 
rather than for the relative status and 
superiority that they gain from it. We are 
seeking to educate a less individualized 
human being whose happiness and security 
can come more from his relations to other 
people and less from the advantages, in- 
tellectual or material, that he can gain 
over other people. When we find children 
coming to a stage in their development 
when they naturally seem to seek an iden- 
tification with a social group at their own 
level, we do everything we can to nurture 
this impulse and do not allow our own 
adult needs to hold the reins over them to 
interfere with a wholesome community 
feeling among the children themselves. 

If as teachers we can be flexible enough 
personalities so that we can stand occas- 
ional rejection by the children, not be over- 
whelmed by their criticism of us, be under- 
standing of their needs to partly repudiate 
us in order to strengthen themselves, and 
at the same time accept our full responsi- 
bility as adults to lead and support them 
and control them when necessary we will 
have presented to them, in the living, a 
positive ideal for what authority can be in 
any life situation. Thus we try to give them 
experience at this level, when they are go- 
ing through such deep alterations of their 
feelings toward us, that will make it pos- 
sible to accept leadership and authority in 
later years without cringing before it or to 
be leaders or authorities without needing 
to be despots. 

One more point remains to be made. 
Our democracy needs more widespread re- 
sponsibility, less feeling that laws are Con- 
gressmen’s business, less fatality that what 
does it matter what little me thinks or 
wants, there are much stronger forces than 
I am and I had better be glad for what I 
can get. This remoteness from the affairs 
of government, accompanied as it is by an 
excessive readiness to let government be- 
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come artificially representative, may be 


not only a product of our large and com. — 
plicated country but a by-product as well ” 
of some of our educational techniques. It _ 
is in this connection that the distinct char- 
acteristics of intellectual development in 


the transitional years has significance. 


If we capitalized the child’s impulse to 
tie up all the first ideas that he gets vicar- _ 
iously with his own firmly rooted personal | 
experience, we might make for a much | 


greater devotion toward ideas and under- 


standing and a much diminished feeling — 
that all that stuff about history and .geog- 
raphy was all right in school but has really” 
nothing to do with me as a person. Perhaps — 
in this connection, too, we can use as an 


asset the child’s tendency to express his 
unconscious feelings in terms of his ideas, 


and thus allow his developing understand- 
ing to share the bedrock of his deepest 
feelings. It may be very important that a_ 
seven-year-old who doesn’t know anything” 
about the election campaign issues should | 
feel free to take sides, to express himself 
vigorously about what side he is on and 
only later be expected to take an attitude | 
of deliberation and careful judgment with 
respect to the intricacies of the problems. 


The plea in this connection is really 


that we shall do for a child’s intellectual 


development what we have begun to ac- 
cept as good procedure for his emotional 


development—namely, to recognize that a 


period of fairly aggressive, freely expressed, 


unreasoned affect may be essential to the 
development of a healthy temperance later 
on. In other words, we are probably trying 
to make our children reasonable too soon, 


just as we once tried to make them social- | 


ized too early. The hope is that such edu- 
cational experience would turn out adults 
with more deeply imbedded interests in 
social problems and with greater capacity 
to cherish and: enjoy social gains. 
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By ERNEST OSBORNE 


t| The Middle Years. . 


SOME GENERALIZATIONS AND IMPLICATIONS 


The eight-to-twelves—often called the for- 
gotten age of childhood—find a champion 
in Mr. Osborne who makes certain general- 
izations about them and points out the 
significance of the middle years to teachers 
and parents. Mr. Osborne is chief adviser in 
early childhood education at Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University. 


FEW THINGS are more dramatic than 
certain aspects of normal child develop- 
ment. The student who follows the growth 
of the human embryo is treated to a 
spectacle that outshines anything Holly- 
wood can offer. The tremendous growth of 
the newborn from an almost completely 
dependent organism to a walking, talking, 
inquiring, demanding person in little more 
than a year is equally fascinating. Those 
years when the child is more obviously be- 
coming an adult are similarly impressive. 
But the middle years, coming between the 
time he is no longer “little” and the be- 
ginnings of adult growth, have been called 
the quiescent or latent period. Indeed, they 
have been compared to the pupa or chry- 
salis stages in insect development.’ 
Overmuch emphasis on the dramatic 
quality of human development, however, 
may easily lead to a faulty concept of 
growth processes. More careful study in- 
evitably leads to the conclusion that 
growth is more definitely characterized by 
steady continuity than by what at first 
glance may seem to be a series of jumps 





1Malcove, Lillian, a eet of see } Sa Period.” 
Child Study, October, pp. 6-1 
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with intervening periods of rest. Parents 
and teachers of young children should be 
interested particularly in the development 
of a clearer understanding of the so-called 
“latent period” and especially in the way 
in which the relationships and attitudes 
developed in the earlier years are likely to 
affect behavior at this time. 


Whar, then, of this period between eight 
and twelve years of age? Is it so essentially 
different? Are comparisons with insect 
development at all apt? How significantly 
do earlier relationships and behavior affect 
the pre-adolescent child? 

At least one note of caution should be 
struck in considering this or any other 
period of growth. Pat generalizations as 
to what is characteristic of three-year-, five- 
year-, or ten-year-olds are not defensible. 
The factor of individual differences—phys- 
ical, mental, social, and emotional—should 
constantly be kept in mind. Parents and 
teachers alike have too often been content 
to accept conclusions as to the nature of 
the interests and abilities of children of 
various ages, and have developed expecta- 
tions and programs not at all appropriate 
to many of them. In any discussion of 
what we may expect from children at 
different age levels, it behooves all of us 
to maintain a very flexible point of view. 
But even though such a point of view is 
accepted, are there not certain generaliza- 
tions that by and large can validly be held? 
Does not the very continuity of the growth 
process lead to observable changes? Ob- 
viously the answer must be an affirmative 
one. 
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Valid Generalizations 
About Middle Childhood 


Children of the eight- to twelve-year 
period are characteristically more con- 
cerned about the approval of their own 
age group than they are about that of 
adults. At times they seem almost to de- 
velop a kind of defensive alliance against 
the controls of teachers and parents. Or 
at best an attitude of indifference is shown. 
To some of us adults this reaction is par- 
ticularly disturbing and hard to under- 
stand. We expect the more amenable be- 
havior and the greater dependence on 
adults of the preschool period to continue, 
yet at the same time we are likely to expect 
growing independence in many areas. We 
believe that children should take care of 
themselves and their possessions, yet if 
they develop ways of doing so that differ 
from those we hold acceptable, we are 
likely to object. We want them to be so- 
cially adequate, but we are overly watchful 
of the friends they are making. It is not 
improbable that at least part of the cause 
of the pre-adolescents’ attitudes toward 
adults grows out of adults’ inconsistence 
and unreasonableness. 


© If youngsters at this age level are given 
half a chance, they are eager to assume 
responsibility, They will take over the 
running of the household with enthusiasm 
if their help is really needed and they are 
not burdened’ with minute directions. 
Though present economic conditions have 
cut off much of the opportunity for earn- 
ing money through such business ventures 
as selling papers, caring for younger chil- 
dren, cutting lawns, and so on, we have 
sufficient evidence of the high quality of 
initiative and reliability possible in chil- 
dren of school age. Unfortunately, few of 
the homes and almost none of the schools 
in which children of this age are living 
afford any opportunities for the develop- 
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ment of such characteristics. Most of us 


adults seem to have become blind to the 
importance of this kind of experience for 


children. 
A third and striking development is the 


growth in breadth, depth, and variety of 


interests. Extensive collections of all sorts; 
detailed and technical knowledge of base- 
ball, aeronautics, dress designing, or any 
number of other things; thorough infor- 
mation about the neighborhoods and com- 
munities in which they live are but a few 
examples of the kinds of interests one may 
expect. At this period, too, one is likely to 
find the child making comparisons between 
his home and those of his acquaintances. 
And such comparisons are not always com- 
fortable ones for parents. Up to this time 
it is not uncommon for him to consider his 
parents all-wise and all-powerful. Now he 
becomes aware that other children’s par- 
ents may be stronger, taller, wiser, more 
lenient than his own. Yet with all this, 
there is still great need for the security 
that close attachment to parents brings. 

This sketchy characterization of some of 
the more decided changes in attitudes and 
relationships coming at the school age 
period indicates only new emphases in 
development. Their beginnings in early 
childhood are apparent to anyone who 
knows younger children. Even more ap 
parent are the persisting attitudes and 
behavior. The child who has had difficulty 
in getting along with children in nursery 
school and kindergarten will most likely 
continue something of the same pattern. 
The boy or girl who has had no opportu- 
nity as a five-year-old to experience the 
satisfactions that responsibility brings is 
not apt suddenly to develop a taste for it 
The youngster who, for one reason or af 
other, has had few interests as a younger 
child will scarcely develop deep and abid- 
ing ones overnight. 
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Significance of the Middle Y ears 


At this point we may well come back 
to some of the questions asked earlier. 
Even a cursory survey of the interests, 
behavior, and attitudes of children in their 
middle years indicates that there is little to 
justify us in thinking of them as latent or 
quiescent. That such a myth has arisen 
may very well be due to the fact that the 
eight to twelves tend more largely to 
ignore adults than do young children or 
adolescents. No one who has lived inti- 
mately with the pre-adolescent in home, 
school or camp can be convinced that they 
are passing through a quiescent period. 

Of what significance are the develop- 
mental aspects of these middle years to 
parents and teachers of young children? 
Our primary concern, to be sure,“is to pro- 
vide the kind of environment and guid- 
ance that will make possible rich, full 
living at the present stage of development: 
And yet there is something to be said for 
the look ahead. Only as we realize more 
clearly what implications present experi- 
ences may have for the future shall we be 
able to give the kind of guidance that 
helps children to live life to the full. There 
is no essential conflict between the two 
points of view. 

If we realize that as the child grows 
older he will naturally and desirably find 
more of the sanctions for his behavior in 
his own age group, we may rightly ask 
what will happen to the training in obedi- 
ence, regularity, and routine with which 
we are likely to have been much con- 
cerned. Will our efforts have been in vain? 
The answer doubtless lies in the methods 
we have used. If we have taken the easier 
path and attempted to develop an unques- 
tioning compliance to routines or have 
been rigid in our disciplinary methods (for 
the good of the child, of course), we may 
expect one of two reactions. Some children 
will have been so “softened up” that they 
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are chained by adult controls and cannot 
make a normal adjustment to their own 
age group’ and its authority. Others—a 
tougher breed—will show a violent re- 
action to all authority and be unable to 
make the compromises with adults that are 
necessary even at the pre-adolescent period. 
If, on the other hand, in the family and 
in school, opportunity for participation in 
deciding on schedules and routines has 
been afforded, commands have not been 
too rigid, and misdemeanors have occasion- 
ally been overlooked, the child is able to 
become an integral part of his age group 
without undue conflict with adults. Nor is 
he so likely to slough off earlier established 
habits as a protest against adult control. 
Important, too, are the group experi- 
ences in early childhood. Anyone who has 
observed what difficulties a child whose 
only companions have been. adults has in 
becoming a part of the “gang” -in the 
middle years will have no doubt as to the 
value of the contribution of the play 
group, nursery school, and kindergarten. 
Fortunate, also, is the child who has not 
been deprived of information and experi- 
ences which give him status in the group. 
How humiliating it often is for a ten- or 
twelve-year-old to have to confess ignor- 
ance of some the simplest facts of human 
reproduction! And what ingenuity and 
fancy prevarication the nine-year-old must 
employ to keep his fellows thinking that 
he, too, goes to the movies regularly and 
listens to the Lone Ranger or to Dick 
Tracy! Parents and teachers, in their mis- 
taken zeal to winnow out all save the best 
(from the adult point of view), may often 
contribute to the child’s social inadequacy. 
There has been much concern expressed 
of late about the irresponsibility and lack 
of consideration shown by the younger 
generation. Often it is assumed that the 
cause of such a change is modern educa- 
tion and thé newer ideas of discipline. Is it 
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not more likely that as recent social and 
economic trends impinge on the child at 
home and at school, and as there are fewer 
natural opportunities and needs for chil- 
dren to contribute to the welfare of the 
home and the school in the old way, that 
we adults have failed to anticipate the 
effects of these trends and have lagged in 
providing new opportunities? 

Surely, even in today’s homes and 
schools, there are many ways in which boys 
and girls can contribute. But it is so much 
easier for parents or for teachers to do 
what needs to be done, to give directions, 
or to be so solicitous about health and 
safety that the children are deprived of 
experiences in taking genuine responsibil- 
ity and in showing consideration. There is 
no question but that today’s children get 
the same deep satsifaction from such expe- 
riences as did their fathers and mothers. 
Our responsibility as adults is so to organ- 
ize our homes and our classrooms that the 
opportunities are available. 

Parents and teachers of young children 
also play a significant though at times 
unrecognized part in stimulating or in 
stifling the natural curiosity so character- 
istic of normal children. 

The child who is disregarded or even 
rebuffed when he brings a treasured pos- 
session to school learns all too well that 
the things in which he is interested have 
no place in his school life. Let a first grade 
child have such an experience a few times 
and it will be hardly probable that ever 
again will he expose himself to what he 
fears will be indifference or even censure 
on the part of teachers. And to those who 
know the consuming interest of the young 
child in everything around him, nothing 
can be more sad than to see a room in 
which every picture and every object is cen- 
tered on reading, writing, and number 
skills. In those classrooms where the rich 
experiences of science, of human activity, 
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of music and rhythm, of Creative crafts” 
are screened out so that they can not dis. _ 
tract the children from concentrating on 
the rudimentary skills, one can be certain 
that an effective job of stifling interest and - 
intellectual curiosity is being done. If only 
we realized how strategically important it 
is for parents and teachers to provide in | 
the early years an emotional climate con. 
ducive to the normal development of in- 
terests, home and school activities and rela- 
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tionships would be vastly different than } 
they often are today. 

It is in these early days, too, that chil- 
dren build attitudes toward adults that are 
not easily modifiable later. The child who 
finds in parent or teacher a person to 
whom he can talk freely not only about 
things which interest him but also about 
things which disturb him, who finds a wise 
companion rather than a dictating director, 
is the child who in the middle years and 
in adolescence will look for rather than 
flaunt counsel from adults. Again, then, we 
are forced to recognize how strategic are 
the experiences of the first few years in 
keeping open or in clogging the lines of 
communication betweenchildren andadults. 

One abiding conviction emerges from 
all of this—if we are to assure to children 
the best growing conditions, we must close | 
certain gaps between them and us. Too 
frequently, teachers of young children aid 
teachers to whom these children go later 
feel that they have nothing in common 
and show little interest in one another's 
work. Too wide, too, is the distance be- 
tween teachers and parents. Antagonism, 
suspicion or at best, indifference, have 
characterized the relationships between 
home and school. Nothing would be more 





likely to revolutionize educational practice [ 


than genuine efforts on the part of all of 
us to explore the ways in which mutual - 
understanding can better be developed and } 
some of the present gaps closed. 
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Adelescence... 


By PETER BLOS 


ITS STIMULATIONS AND PATTERNS 


 ... rarely do new elements enter the 
behavior pattern during the time of adoles- 


| cent development. Many are new in form, 


content, timing, or intensity; but in the 
perspective of the total life history, their 
roots can be clearly traced back to earlier 
years,” says Mr. Blos, who is a member of 
the faculty of Brooklyn College, Brooklyn, 
New York, and a consultant at the Institute 
of Personality Development, Progressive 
Education Association, and the Child Study 
Association of America, New York. Mr. 
Blos describes some of the stimulations of 
adolescence which bring about changes in 
behavior patterns and points their implica- 


tions for teachers of young children. 





IN CONSIDERING adolescent individ- 
uals, one is struck by the wide difference in 
their problems or conflicts which vary not 
only in kind but in degree as well. Some 
adolescents meet the essential problems 
of this developmental phase with com- 
parative ease; others with great difficulty. 
For some it constitutes the period during 
which they come into sharp conflict with 
the world around them or with the world 
within them. For some maturation is a 
welcome progress; for some a_ threatening 
experience. 

In attempting to account for these differ- 
ences we must look at adolescence as a 


| phase in a continuous growth process. We 


can then realize that the adolescent in deal- 
ing with his immediate problems is greatly 
helped or hindered by the character of his 
early experiences. For it is implicit in 
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growth that each early phase of develop- 
ment must be fulfilled successfully if the 
next stage which grows out of it is to be 
achieved satisfactorily. This is obvious 
enough in the sphere of physical growth 
and intellectual development. It is equally 
true in the sphere of the emotional life. 


Because of bodily changes, internal and 
external, pubescence confronts the child 
with stimulations entirely new to him, 
which fluctuate in their intensity. He is not 
at all conscious of this change, but his re- 
active behavior is mobilized with the chief 
purpose of keeping his emotional economy 
in balance, of countering stimulation with 
discharge. The sudden reappearance of 
emerging instinctual needs at pubescence 
has a profound effect on the personality 
and reveals itself in characteristic behavior. 
The child cannot return—without conflict 
—to forms of behavior which in his early 
life had proved satisfactory for finding 
security. The adolescent cannot return to 
the mother as the source of affection and 
physical comfort. Because of his sexual 
maturation, he has to develop fundamen- 
tally new relationships; he has to evolve 
new forms of self-realization, forms which 
weave him gradually into the texture of 
society and at the same time protect his in- 
tegrity as an individual. In short, the adoles- 
cent must enter a new world, and in doing 
so he follows the basic theme of repeating 
adaptations to reality formed in early child- 
hood. 


Fundamental relationships to people, to 
objects, and to self must be made over in 
terms of new goals, and this cannot fail to 
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reactivate early patterns of response. It is 
not surprising, then, that the child’s earliest 
relationships to his parents and to his 
brothers and sisters, his earliest experience 
of love and gratification, of discipline and 
denial, of controlling the body and form- 
ing attitudes toward its function and pleas- 
ures, exert a profound influence on his sub- 
sequent emotional development and are 
reflected in his approach to the problems 
of adolescence. 


Progressive Stability of Behavior Patterns 


In his first efforts at learning the child 
is helped most by the mother’s secure, 
warm, and stable relationship to him. It is 
precisely this center of security which en- 
ables him, in his widening experience, to 
feel safe and friendly toward the world 
which surrounds him as well as toward 
the inner world of his emotions, desires, 
and affects. On the other hand, the rela- 
tionships of the young child himself are 
not constant nor stable; they leap from one 
extreme to another, from love to aggres- 
sion, from affection to violence. Finally, as 
he reaches an age between five and seven, 
his relationships undergo some form of 
progressive stabilization. Such stabilization 
is the usual outcome of the temporary or 
prolonged conflicts that normally take 
place in every child’s life. The way in 
which such an ambivalent’ relationship to 
the parent is resolved follows a highly 
varied pattern, influenced by the inany fac- 
tors which impinge on family life during 
the child’s formative years. 

Looking at many children closely and 
intimately, one comes to realize that there 
are almost as many variations on this 
theme as there are children. The emotional 





1“Ambivalence denotes contradictory emotional at- 
titudes toward the same object either arising alter- 
nately, or existing side by side without either one 
interfering necessarily with or inhibiting the expres- 
sion of the other.” William Healy, Augusta Bronner, 
and Anna May Bowers, The Structure and Meanino 
of tai eae New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1930, 
p. 20. 
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organization is laid down early, but too 
often this apparent stabilization of rela 
tionships and attitudes is not so much the - 
result of a successful compromise between — 
irreconcilable striving (to discard the 


mother as a source of thwarting and denial, 


for example, and yet to cling to her as a 
source of security) as it is a forced resolu- 
tion, prompted by rising anxieties. 
At adolescence, then, when the basic 
aptations to reality have to be modified 
in terms of physical maturity and social 
ressures, the unsuccessful attempts at 
hildhood to adjust to reality are reactivated 
nd complicate seriously the process of © 
growing up. The first experiences in mis 
ing relationships to people—parents | 





siblings—become shaken in their relative | 
stability and, figuratively speaking, broken” 
up into the component affects which pre- 
ceded their consolidation and patterning. 

The most distressing consequence of this 
temporary disintegration of stabilized pat- 
terns and relationships is the recurrence of 

heir ambivalent character, of affection and 
ggression in augmented strength. Among © 
he adolescent’s feelings toward his parents, 
such components as aggression, rebellion, 
or resentment find a readier outlet within 
the family than do the affectional needs, 
which are nevertheless just as compelling. 
Love and affection must find objects, at 
/ least in part, in extra-familial relationships. 
he particular path that the adolescent 
akes in finding such new relationships, in in 
accepting authority, in expressing affection 
or rebellion bears an essential similarity to 
earlier phases of his life. 

It is indeed striking, if one explores the 
life histories of adolescents °, how rarely do 
new elements enter the behavior pattern 
during the time of adolescent development. - 
Many are new in form. content, timing, of 
intensity; but in the perspective of the total — 





2For detailed case studies of adolescents see ; 
Blos, The Adolescent Personality. New York: D. Pe: 
ton Century, 1941. 
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life history, their roots can be clearly 








rele traced back to earlier years of life. The 
the” behavior patterns do not change so much 
veen | 28 the level of externalization which is de- 
chal termined by the physical, emotional, and 
nial, intellectual maturity of the individual. 
as g | Thus, the child who asks at three or four, 
oly. | “Why don’t ponies grow bigger?” will ask 
at fourteen or fifteen, “What is eternity?” 
eal “Where does space end?” In both cases 
ified | such inquisitiveness is often the forerunner 
ocial | Ff formidable strides in intellectual and 
— social development. 
rated | Establishing Independence 
o The process of leaving the family and 
* lishing a more independent control 
ative || Will inevitably reflect early parent-child re- 
ken lationships. The difficulties encountered by 
the adolescent in emancipating himself 
PPS || from the family may be vastly increased 
fo or greatly alleviated through his childhood 
“nae, | experiences in the family and in the 
hy nursery school. Those who have been too 
and | Much protected will find the sheltering 
rong comfort of childhood unusually difficult 
entd Hi to leave behind, while for those who have 
lion. | felt unloved and insecure as little children, 
chin #4! new experiences will be terrifying, all 
ced responsibility charged with danger. For 


either type, adulthood with its responsibili- 
ties is not easy to attain’ in smooth 


me 4 | transition. 
af Children who have early in life been 
scent ‘ 
5. in | compelled to sustain the flow of parental 
‘ affection or teacher approval by meek com- 
ction | |. 
ve pliance may later avoid the slightest show 


of rebellion as threatening them with a 
loss of love. Beneath their apparent com- 
pliance, unexpressed and often unconscious 
fesentments continue. More aggressive 
j children sometimes adopt quite opposite 
‘jtactics. If they feel unloved and unfairly 
¥ treated, they respond with violent rebel- 
lion, a rebellion that brings upon itself 
pple. |/fepeated punishment, a deep-seated fear of 
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ll authority, or a guilty sense of personal 
unworthiness. These early ways of respond- 
ing become firmly rooted in the child’s 
personality. They are the only patterns he 
knows for meeting authority, for approach- 
ing new experiences, for dealing with his 
own feeling toward adults. These, then, 
are the patterns he must follow in his ado- 
lescent struggle for independence, and they 
will be primary in deciding how difficult he 
will find it. 


Heterosexual Adjustments 


So, too, the adolescent approaches the 
task of hetero-sexual adjustment dependent 
on patterns of behavior he has learned in 
his childhood. His earliest experiences of 
affection; his early learning of right and 
wrong in respect to the body, his own and 
others, its functions, sensations and pleas- 
ures; his earliest feelings about men and 
women, as well as his observations of adult 
attitudes toward the body, affectional be- 
havior, and sex appropriateness—all these 
factors form the groundwork on which he 


must build the mature love for a suitable 
*mate and the comfortable acceptance of his 


own role as a man or a woman. Experi- 
ences in the family and the kind of relation- 
ship he has had to either of the parents 
will be of importance in determining how 
fully he can accept the implications of his 
own sex, and the privileges, limitations, 
and responsibilities which go with it in 
the particular culture in which he lives. 
Children may be hampered by too much 
love or too little. The child who has felt 
unloved or unwanted will grow up need- 
ing an infantile protective sort of love re- 
lationship; so, too, will the child whose 
early love experience has been too intense. 
The boy who is loved by his mother too 
much or not at all will have difficulty inJ 
his adjustment to other women; similarly, 
the girl’s relationship to “her father will 
greatly determine her approach to other 
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men. The boy’s acceptance of his mascu- all that is new and untried, his early te 


line role and the girl's acceptance of her lationship to his parents may impel him tg 


femininity will depend to a large extent cling to their standards, to reject them 
pon their feelings about their parents and passionately, or it may enable him t 


the sort of people the parents are. They modify them gradually and thoughtfully’ 


may be influenced, too, by jealousy of broth- in the face of new experiences. 
ers or sisters or by the parents’ unsatisfied Only Probabilities Can Serve as Guides 


longing for a child of the opposite sex. : 
ay = What has been said above with regard 


Social Adaptation to social adaptation, to establishing inde’ 
The early experiences of the child are pendence, to heterosexual adjustment is/ 


equally important in determining the indi- not without application for the nursery 
vidual’s ability to achieve a mature level and the kindergarten teacher. The child's 
of social identification. It is well known first organized experiences in social learn. 
that identification is a vitally important ing outside the family have an important 
process in the developing personality of the contribution to make if they are visualized 
child, that his play is frequently prompted in the broad perspective of his emotional 
by a desire to explore one type of identifica- development. No single aspect of such 
tion or another. This is illustrated in the early learning stands out more distinctly 
doll play of girls, the fireman games of _ with regard to its influence upon subse. 
boys, the spontaneous dramatizations that [ quent development than the child’s ability 
nearly all children reveal. to handle his affective life (anger, fear,’ 
Where stable affectionate relationships ( and love, for example) without being over. 
—the prerequisite for successful identifica- "whelmed by anxiety. This confidence in’ 
tion—have been missing during the all-» the mastery of affects is a reflection of his 
important years of early chiidhood, therdj secure relationship to adults. In dealing 
will frequently develop difficulties at ado-} with the maladjusted adolescent boy or 
lescence leading to manifest delinquency| girl, one cannot help but speculate at 
or delinquent episodes. The social develop-| times what would have happened to their 
ment at adolescence may also be influenced lives if the significant persons—parents 
by jealousy and competition between ) and teachers—had planned more under. 
brothers and sisters. Where jealousy has standingly and thoughtfully their ap 
been extreme, the child may transfer his proaches to their first social and emotional 
hostile attitude to all his playmates and be learnings. 
unable to find satisfaction in their com- 
panionship or to make himself acceptable 


to them. In the same way, his attitude ' 
toward parental authority will be carried| that a cause-and-effect formula were avail 


! along to influence his relationship to all able, that all problems could be prevented 
subsequent authority, be it the gang leader,| from arising during adolescence merely 


the teacher, the employer, the church, or) by controlling each disturbing cause im 
the state itself. early childhood. Although it is true that 


Rebellion and submission reflect pat- the roots of adolescent difficulties can ust 


The continuity of development from 
childhood to adolescence might suggest 





erns laid down in early childhood. Since ally be traced back to early childhood, it) 


the child’s early sense of security or lack would be a fallacy to assume, conversely, 
of it greatly influences his attitude toward that all disturbing childhood experiences 
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necessarily lead to adolescent difficulties. 
The individual's life course is not as simple 
as that. Many persons with an unfortunate 

hildhood survive their adolescent period 
with remarkable ease, and others who en- 
joyed rather favorable childhood condi- 
tions are thrown into a turmoil of confu- 
sion at adolescence. The storms of this 
period are not the result of single causes; 
they arise, rather, from various pressures 
coinciding in time. For example, a boy of 
fourteen whose overdeveloped body is go- 
ing through a phase of rapid growth may 
weather his adolescence without trouble; 
he is more likely to develop difficulties if, 
at the same time, he is experiencing the 
added strain of a family break-up. On the 
other hand, the girl whose physical devel- 


Gour Go Walking 


Miss Reeves, Director of the Nursery School 
at Cornell University, shares a delightful 
observation of four children who become 
real in this brief description. Read the first 
paragraph last and guess the ages of the four 
from Miss Reeves’ description. 


THEY ARE called Primrose, Trumpet-Blossom, 
Jonathan, and Dick, and they took their walk 
today along my street. I have seen them often— 
so often, in fact, that I have come half to believe 
in the truth of the names which my fancy has 
bestowed upon them. Only a Jonathan, three 
years old, could walk with so demure and so 
tyrannical a stride. Only a Dicken, not yet two, 
could waddle so magnificently straight in white 
woolens which tuck treacherously under the 
knee. Only a Trumpet-Blossom, in a fly-away 
blue jacket, could skip so eagerly along a rain- 
wet street. Only a Primrose, nine and a half, 
could marshal with serenity so difficult a family 
out for a sunning and an airing. 


- 
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Opment progresses very satisfactorily and 
smoothly is in a favorable position to work 
out the relationship problems which have 
been with her for many years. 

There are ameliorating and aggravating 
factors which disturb the neatness of any 
formula we may wish to design. In any 
preventative work there are no certainties; 
there are only probabilities which serve as 
valid guides. Although many ameliorating 
as well as aggravating factors are at work 
during the time intervening between early 
childhood and adolescence, the outcome 
will always be infinitely more favorable if 
childhood education has contributed its 
full share toward an emotionally healthy 
and satisfactory development of the child 
in the early years of his life. 


By KATHERINE REEVES 


Slowly along my street they promenade, a 
shifting pattern of color and movement and 
unexpected lovely antic. Trumpet-Blossom goes 
on her toes, bright jacket flipping in the wind, 
bright head thrown back against the lovely col- 
ored day, bright eyes beholding with joy the sun 
on water and hill. Above the sound of blowing 
leaves her clear voice urges the small ones on, 
although there is no need to hurry save her own 
imperious need to be where she is not. 

Jonathan will not hurry. The day waits on the 
philosophic mood. Slow, reflective going, not 
arrival, is his goal. The soft crimson of his 
bulky greatcoat, the soft brown of his knitted 
cap move in rhythm to his measured step. The 
smell of leafy wetness is good; the plosh of his 
great rubbers on the sodden walk is good; the 
buttons which he observes down his rounded 
middle are good. He is superior to rush, an 
enemy to haste, the despair of swift Trumpet- 
Blossom who prods him on the back and leans 
down to shout in his ear, and dances impa- 
tiently away. 

I am amazed at Jonathan’s temerity, at his 
serene rejection of unwelcome intrusion. He is 
out to walk; he walks. Slip-slap, his rubbers 
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make a lovely sound. Trumpet-Blossom says 
craftily, “Catch me!” He is not to be diverted 
by craft. She holds out her arms as a haven 
into which he shall run. He will not be be- 
guiled. The wind sends showers of shining 
drops from the branches above his head. They 
cascade, beautifully wet, down his placid crim- 
son middle. 

Behind him Dicken staggers. For him the 
simplest path is beset with snares. Gravel waits 
on the walk to slide under his uncertain feet. 
Sticks leap from nowhere to entangle his waver- 
ing legs. Cracks yawn between the paving 
blocks and demand supreme coordination if he 
is to make a balanced crossing. One foot gets 
unaccountably off the pavement, and he sits 
down severely. There is no even tempo, no 
steady beat in his progression; he bobs coura- 
geously along in the direction he happens to 
face on rising from a spill, white coat tucked 
under his knees, white cap with its knob of wool 
somewhat askew. 

Primrose walks in the rear with dignity and 
restraint. Not for her at this moment the reck- 
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less grace, the dancing abandonment of her sis. : 


ter. Care rests on her trim brown shoulders. She 
is a familied person, upon whose wise adminis- 
tration this enterprise succeeds or fails. Cross- 
ings to make, puddles and muddy hollows to 


avoid, Dicken to right when he plods off ata © 


tangent—such responsibility must be met with 
mature and becoming soberness. With care she 
takes the middle of the pavement, and folds 
her hands behind her back. 


From my window I watch them achieve the | 
end of the street, and turn about toward home, | -.- 
Each in his personal language has spoken with — 


the winter humour. Each one has left the im- 
press of his grace upon the day, and upon his 
social group of which I have been an unseen 
member. 

At their own gate they saunter in. Trumpet- 
Blossom darts ahead to the open door. Dick uses 
hands and feet for the perilous ascent of steps. 
Jonathan retraces a step or two for a ceremo- 
nious manipulation of the mailbox. Patient 
Primrose sees them in and turns the latch. 
Four have been walking and are home again. 


From experiences varied and strange to you have we come this morning. From 
homes where love and beauty abound; from hovels of poverty and disease; from 
homes broken by divorce and crime. Some of us know life at its best. Others of us 
know only the life “beyond the tracks.” Tune your ear to the halting speech of your 
twelve-year-olds. We don’t speak these things loudly, but we know when you hear. 


We do enjoy knowing about your grown-up world, but don’t expect us to care 
too much. We still love to watch the birds, to play baseball, and to read the funnies. 
Can't we wait a little while before we solve world problems? We're not sissies, but 
we like to be noticed and appreciated. We like to stay around after the bell rings 
and tell you little things. We shall seem headstrong and smarty sometimes when you 
are tired; when you are concerned with “things” you forget we're still around. Don't 
be fooled. It’s just a sham. It’s our defense in an adult world where grown-ups some- 


times laugh at us. 


And, oh, please, won't you let us do the things we can do? We do so want to feel 
a sense of satisfaction. Make us feel that we are needed—can do things worthwhile. 
We are interested in many things; we can do many things; but we can do much 
more, if you will show the way. Keep alive in us the inquiring mind, the thrill of 
living. Help us to work together, forgetting self, if we may aid another. 


We sit before you, straight and tall, in age-old classroom position. A world of 
opportunities awaits us both. Can you hear us across the barriers of plans and objec- 
tives? Look at us, Miss Teacher. We are your class.—Loretta Klee, Teacher in Par- 
ley Coburn Junior High School, Elmira, New York. 
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i THOSE OF YOU who 
About This have read all the articles in 
Issue this issue discovered that 


one major theme predominates—the amazing 


consistency and continuity of the growth proc- 
esses. Each contributor—anthropologist, pedia- 


_. trist, teacher, parent educator, parent, psycholo- 


gist, and psychiatrist—shows this over and over 
again through his generalizations about the 


. different phases in the growth process and 


his analysis of the changing attitudes and re- 
lationships characteristic of each. 

Margaret Mead says that as an adult the indi- 
vidual lives out the pattern of interrelationships 
given to him in his own childhood—his atti- 
tudes toward authority, his capacity for deep or 
easy affection, and his responsiveness or lack of 
responsiveness. “Adolescence is a period when 
old attitudes are reactivated, not new born,” and 
she illustrates this statement with comparative 
descriptions of culture-nurtured attitudes of 
Samoan, Balinese, and American adolescents. 


Dr. Montgomery and Mrs. Williams chose 
two important factors—usefulness and inde- 


-pendence—and tell how they believe these fac- 


tors have their foundations laid in infancy and 
how they can contribute to later satisfactory 
development. Barbara Biber describes the out- 
standing trends in the transitional period from 
five to eight and again emphasizes the point 
made by Miss Mead that “what becomes of these 
trends depends upon the particular social cir- 
cumstances of the child’s environment.” Miss 
Biber’s suggestions as to how “our treatment of 
what seem to be the natural trends and impulses 
of the child in the transitional years between 
early childhood and middle childhood may 
affect not only the children themselves but the 
kind of social structure they will create in their 
adult years” make challenging reading. 


How the eight to twelves carry on the trends 
described by Miss Biber in “growth (more) 
characterized by steady continuity than by what 
at first glance may seem to be a series of jumps 
with intervening periods of rest” is analyzed by 
Ernest Osborne. He, again, emphasizes what 
the preceding contributors emphasized — that 
even though each phase of development be it 
infancy, early childhood, pre-adolescence, or 
adolescence has its changing attitudes and rela- 
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tionships and all of them have their beginnings 
in early childhood. These changing attitudes and 
relationships indicate only “new emphases in 
development”; they are not “new elements” 
that enter the behavior patterns at specific 
times. They have always been present and 
apparent to anyone who knows young children. 
True, as Peter Blos says, “Many are new in 
form, content, timing, or intensity (in ado- 
lescence); but in the perspective of the total 
life history, their roots can be clearly traced 
back to earlier years.” 

Why should this issue of CHILDHOOD EDUCA- 
TION give consideration to continuity of growth? 
What does such consideration contribute to the 
plan for this year’s issues and the theme, “Work- 
ing for the Common Good”? 

“Understanding a child is like the mathema- 
tician’s problem of infinity; one can always go 
farther and farther in a given direction, but 
one can never say that he has arrived,” says 
Harold Anderson whose editorial names the 
essential element in all satisfactory continuous 
growth — harmonious working together— 
whether of the individual or society. If this 
issue brings you a little farther in the “given 
direction” of understanding children better, 
some contribution has been made to the com- 
mon good of all of us. 


English Children Tueeiwant ses seehoed 
in America this account of English 
children in America for CHILDHOOD EDUCA- 
TION. Miss Leechman, one of the three adults 
mentioned in her account, lives with the children 
and their governess at Clover Croft, Warrenton, 
Virginia. 

The children in our group had to leave their 
much loved home ‘in Sussex, England, owing to 
threatened etiemy invasion in that part. A house 
was taken for them in the west, but after three 
weeks of renewed security we were forced to 
take further steps for their safety and thankfully 
accepted hospitality from the United States. 

We were exceptionally lucky to find an amaz- 
ingly generous sponsor who was willing to take 
care of us all as a group, comprising fifteen chil- 
dren, varying in age from five months to twelve 
years, and three adults. The parents of these 
children are mostly in our Colonies and having 
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left the children in our care were anxious for 
them to remain with us. 

It has been comparatively easy for us to adjust 
ourselves to our new surroundings, as we have 
the run of our own house and control of the 
children, but it has made us realize how difficult 
it might be both for the sponsor and individual 
child taken into an American home. 

There is a tremendous difference between our 
two countries in the method of raising children. 
The fundamental difference is the absence of 
nursery life in the majority of American homes. 
Perhaps there are not many children under five 
years who have come over unaccompanied, but 
we have heard from several young mothers with 
small children that the little ones find it difficult 
to fit in with the adult way of living, after a 
quiet, simple nursery routine at home. In a num- 
ber of cases the child, in all probability, would 
adjust himself more quickly on his own. When 
the mother feels strange and homesick, her feel- 
ings are bound to react on her child. 

On the other hand the child is sometimes 
expected to adjust himself a hundred percent 
to his new surroundings, which is not an easy 
task. To give a few small examples—the food is 
excellent and varied over here, but quite differ- 

‘ent from that at home; the main meal comes in 
the middle of the day, tea at 4:30, and bed 
punstually at six o'clock. The difference in 
speech is difficult to assimilate quickly at first; 
we both use the same words, but quite often 
they have an entirely different meaning. We 
think our children have a longer period of child- 
hood than the American children. Our children 
are more self-conscious which is a drawback to 
them, but with affection, understanding, and 
patience on the part of the sponsor all these 
difficulties can be overcome. 

Three of our children started off to the local 
grade school one September morning with smil- 
ing faces but sinking hearts. They had all teen 
to well-known girls’ boarding schools in Eng- 
land, but they were fearful of the unknown and 
of being stamped as “queer”! They were met 
with friendliness and kindness and understand- 
ing, the work and system of teaching being 
entirely new to them, but in spite of a few 
grasshoppers popped surreptitiously down their 
necks by the male element in their classes, the 
victims, realizing that the season for these un- 
pleasant insects would soon be at an end, 








missed the sports and gymnasium terribly. 


On own governess accompanied us over here, | 
She teaches the smaller children. We have re- — 
ceived the most wonderful help and cooperation — 
from the highest authorities in the kindergarten 


world—in advice; obtaining books, materials, 


and ideas of methods employed in this 7 


We were amazed to find that really busy 


could give us so much of their valuable time and : 
thoughts for the needs of our “family.” We are 


truly grateful to them. 


We still keep the English habit of long country — 


walks. The children love the brightly colored 
birds and butterflies they see. The streams or 


“runs” are an endless source of excitement and — 
fun. There are animals which they have = i 


seen in pictures before. They remark on the 


of gardens and flowers around the cottages and — 
were quick to notice the difference in the art 


of making haystacks. 
Our “family” has flourished exceedingly dur- 
ing the ten months we have been here. All the 


children have grown and gained in weight; their — 
rosy cheeks glow with health and vigour, but — 


still the favorite game is “air raids” and the boys 
can hardly wait to be old enough to join the 
R.AF. 


We realize and appreciate the fact that we 


have not been saved from the horrors and perils 


of war as individuals, but because our sponsor 
has a great love for England and wishes to do © 
something for her. He does not want the chil- 


dren to become Americanized to the extent that 
they will not want to go back to their own 
country and families, but he wishes to return 
them normal in mind and body to help in the 
creation of a new and better world with greater 
understanding between our two countries, and 
with courage and determination to rebuild shat- 


tered beliefs and strength of will to start afresh. 
At every turn we have been met with kindness — 


and thoughtfulness. We have teen made to feel 
welcome and at home; this sevaration from our 
beloved country and friends is hard for us all. 
The children should be taught to realize what 
an important part they play at this time and 
how England looks to them to uphold the Union 
Jack over here, and to do their “bit” towards 
preparing to make a sane and normal world for 
the future generations. 
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“grinned and bore it.” They announced at the ¥ 
end of two weeks that they loved school, bur | 
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| Books... 


Editor, CLARA BELLE BAKER 


FOR TEACHERS 








MENTAL HEALTH IN THE CLASSROOM. 
Thirteenth Yearbook of the Department of 
Supervisors and Directors of Instruction, Na- 
tional Education Association, Washington, D. 
C. Pp. 304. $2.00. 

Of the many good books that have come out 
recently on mental hygiene and education, this 
is one of the most directly helpful. The mem- 
bers of the editorial committee of the Depart- 
ment of Supervisors and Directors of Instruction 
have carried through unusually well what they 
set out to do—to assist “all persons interested in 
improving the mental health of children” and in 
so doing to emphasize throughout “the sturdy 
growth and development of normal children.” 


Few if any of the current treatments of mental 
health take into account the various fields of 
study that enter into mental hygiene as care- 
fully as this one does. A survey of mental health 
that begins with an analysis of children’s basic 
needs by Lawrence K. Frank includes brief but 
good discussion by Paul Witty, John G. Rock- 
well, Dorothy Baruch, and others, of the role 
of feeling and emotion, of the role of intelli- 
gence, of physiological factors, of parents work- 
ing with teachers and teachers with parents, of 
social living in school, and closes with an anthro- 
pological note on the educative process by 
Ruth Benedict—such a survey is likely to lead 
to a more thorough understanding of mental 
health than the usual discussions by specialists 
who write separate books. 


First-hand descriptions of what goes on in 
good modern schools and what they mean for 
méntal health are a special feature of this year- 
book. “A school should te the community's 
arrangement of the best kind of living for 
children” is the way Mary Reese and Dorothy 
Oldendorf begin their account of the Highcrest 
School at Wilmette, Illinois, and their article is 
followed by Howard Lane's, “Atmospheres for 
Growth.” Other articles in this section describe 
‘living and growing in wholesome schools”, as 
illustrated by the Willard School, Evanston, 
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Illinois; Dever School, Chicago, and Mack 
School, Ann Arbor, Michi Lou LaBrant and 
Margaret Willis write of “Some Problems of 
Adolescents”, while Phyllis Fenner tells how “A 
Librarian Contributes to Mental Health.” There 
is also a report by Frances Martin and Alice 
Miel on two contrasting schools—one where a 
typical teacher said in an aside to the visitor, 
“Don’t tell me you can’t scare it into them!”, 
the other where the principal and teachers were 
“helping children to attain the emotional ma- 
turity which is the essence of mental health.” 
A third section of the yearbook is devoted to 
“Mental Health and Teacher Growth”, and the 
fourth lists books on mental hygiene for par- 
ents and teachers. 

These notes on Mental Health in the Class- 
room are based not only on a reading of the 
book, but on use in a university class of eighty 
graduate students in mental hygiene this past 
summer. The yearbook proved especially useful 
to teachers and principals for the overview it 
provided and its practical classroom ures. 
—W.Carson Ryan,University of North Carolina. 


THE HOPI CHILD. By Wayne Dennis. A Pub- 
lication of the University of Virginia Institute 
for Research in the Social Sciences. New 
York: D. Appleton-Century Company. Pp. 
204. $2.50. 

In these days when our ideas on child train- 
ing seem to be undergoing a thorough over- 
hauling, what with pediatricians advising “don't 
worry about spinach” and some psychiatrists 
even advocating spanking, a book on the life 
and ways of children in another culture is par-— 
ticularly pertinent. 

For two summers Wayne Dennis and his 
wife and little girl lived among the Hopi In- 
dians in Arizona in a village which is still sixty 
miles remote from American civilization. A 
“play shelter” constructed at the side of the 
Dennis house attracted the village children of 
all ages and provided a natural laboratory for 
observation of their play. 
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But The Hopi Child shows us a good deal 
more than Indian children at play. It traces for 
us the whole course of a child’s life as he grows 
up into the Hopi world. Further, it presents 
us with a number of findings that may help us 
in our search for clues as to the kind of handling 
that will—or will not—make our own children 
turn out as we want them to. 


We are shown a culture in which many in- 
fants are strapped to a cradleboard for the 
greater part of the first six months of their 
lives. Yet they learn to walk as early as Hopi 
babies who are not strapped down, and in fact 
develop the physical skills of sitting, reaching, 
creeping, etc., in the same sequence and roughly 
at the same rate that American infants do. Here 
are babies who suck their thumbs though they 
are given the breast whenever they want it dur- 
ing the first year, or often two years, of their 
lives. Here are children who get into fights 
though the grown men among them consider 
fighting both unmanly and dishonorable. 

Other more tenuous findings presented less 
as conclusions than as suggestions point to ave- 
nues for further research and make the reader 
call out for More! More! For instance, what 
are the implications of the fact that these chil- 
dren seem to grow up with more of a sense 
of social security than American children have? 
And is it true that the desire for prestige and 
superiority is less strong among Hopi children 
than among ours? 

The Hopi Child is not only a provocative 
study for social anthropologists and psycholo- 
gists, but it is a highly interesting, challenging 
and readable book for all those who are trying 
to solve the problem: What Makes Children 
Like That?—Claudia Lewis. 


TROTT. By Andre Lichtenberger. Translated 
from the French by Blanche and Irma Weill. 
New York: Island Workshop Press Co-op, 
Inc., 1941. Pp. 245. $2.00. 

Trott, the little boy of these sketches of 
family life in France back in the 90's, has im- 

some reviewers as being a convincing 
flesh and blood child. To the mind of this re- 
viewer, however, he has flitted rather insubstan- 
tially through the pages, with the unreality of 
an imaginary character—which, indeed, the 
author admits he is. 

It is never easy to put your finger on Trott, 
to say, “There, that’s just like a child!” or even 
to conjure up a clear image of him. In the first 
chapter he appears to be a boy of at least eight 
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and the sermon” in church, but later on 


reader learns that Trott is just beginning t 
lose his first teeth and hence can be no more 


than five or six. 


Occasionally a real child emerges from the 
pages, to be sure. One suspects it is when the 
author ceases calling upon his imagination or 
forgets to use the boy as a vehicle t 
which to expose the hypocrisies of the aduk 


world, and instead digs down into his own 


strong, meaningful reminiscences of childhood, 
Trott is convincing when he is struggling with 
his first shattering graspings of the fact that be 
can grow old and die. He is convincing when 
he finds the solid walls of his world 
in under the impact of a quarrel between his 
father and mother. Other readers might find 
him convincing much more often. “Could a real 
child think and say the things Trott does?” is 
a question that students of child behavior might 
very profitably set for themselves. 


No one would doubt for a moment the 
reality of the baby sister, Lucette, however. The 
author has disclosed that this delightful 
person is, in fact, his own baby. He has wo 
her and interpreted her not only with the eyes 
of an extremely astute observer, but with thos 
of a proud and delighted parent who can laugh 
a little at the magnitude of his pride. 

But this author-parent’s claim to real dis 
tinction lies not so much in his skill in i 
on to us the amusement with which he can 
at himself as he hovers over such world-shaking 


events as the coming of the baby’s first tooth, 


but in his feat of getting under Lucette’s skin 
and presenting us with a valid and very i 
triguing baby’s-eye view of the world. 

In this respect, Trott is a unique book. Psy- 
chologists have given us scientific studies of 
babies’ reactions, but has a novelist ever before 
chosen to look at the world through the mind 
and muscles of a baby in the first year of its 
life? The result is a good deal more than a “psy- 
chological study,” though it could well serve 
the same purpose. 

Lucette’s chapters in this book are pages @ 
turn to again and again. In them one can f 
fresh one's understanding of the workings d 
human tehavior and enjoy that stimulating 
sense of recognition: “Yes, that must be jus 
exactly what is going on in a baby’s mind!"— 
Claudia Lewis. 
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or nine who is capable of “listening with the 
utmost concentration to the singing, the liturgy 
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Editor, MAY HILL ARBUTHNOT 
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FLIP. Story and pictures by Wesley Dennis. New 
York: The Viking Press, 1941. Unpaged. 
$1.50. 

Flip is an ingratiating colt who finds life gen- 
erally satisfactory until he discovers that he can- 
not jump a certain stream. This sadly upsets his 
cocky self-confidence. Nor does practice make 
perfect. It merely gets him all wet and humiliates 
him still further. Brooding over his failures, 
Flip dreams of wings—wings that carry him 
over every obstacle. Still wishfully dreaming Flip 
wakes up and there is the stream. Sure of his 
wings, he bounds over the water gloriously only 
to discover that the wings are gone. 

This gay fable is delightfully told for children 
2 to 7 and adorned with superlative drawings 
of the irresistible Flip. 


PACO GOES TO THE FAIR. A STORY OF 
FAR-AWAY ECUADOR. By Richard C. Gill 
and Helen Hoke. Pictures by Ruth Gannett. 
New York: Henry Holt, 1940. Unpaged. 
$2.00. 


CEDAR DEER. Written and illustrated by Addi- 
son Burbank. New York: Coward-McCann, 
1940. Pp. 157. $2.00. 

Teachers looking for material about South 
America will find these two stories colorful and 
exciting. It must be remembered, however, that 
both books describe rural, isolated Indian tribes 
which no more represent the modern South 
American way of life than stories about Pueblo 
and Navaho Indians represent us. 

Paco Goes to the Fair is a story of the Indian's 
textile work, especially the dyeing and weaving 
of wool. The difference between the old vege- 
table dyes and the modern aniline dyes is 
brought out. The boy, Paco, wins a satisfying 
teward by daring to use one of the ancient dyes 
of his ancestors. For children 7 to 10. The illus- 
trations in brilliant colors add greatly to the 
charm of the book. 


The Cedar Deer is intensely exciting and deals 
with Mayan Indians in Guatemala today, strug- 
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gling to free themselves from their enslavement 
on the great coffee plantations. Old gods 
are invoked along with the saints. With his 
hand-carved cedar deer and the courage derived 
from two religious sources, young Tomas wins 
the ear of the new president and the promise of 
freedom for his people. Children 10 to 12 will 
find this story of dangers and difficulties a thrill- 
ing one. The description of Tomas’ Flying Tree 
Dance had this reviewer ing and 

It is a superlative feat of daring. 


IN MY MOTHER'S HOUSE. By Ann Clark. 
Illustrated by Velino Herrera. New Y ork: The 
Viking Press, 1941. Pp. 56. $2.00. 

Here is a distinguished addition to authentic 
Indian lore for children 7 to 12. It is written 
from the macdponss of Oe Se ee 
Tesuque lo, speaking simply and beautifully 
of their world. The pes prose is matched 
by the rhythmic beauty of the illustrations and 
both are illumined by an inner light of spirit and 
imagination. 

There is a temptation to quote from every 
page, but the last page gives a little 
of the content as well as a sample of the style. 
Here it is: 


The pueblo, 

The people, 

And fire, They make a chain, 
And fields, A strong chain, 
And water, To hold me close 
And land, To home, 

And animals— Where I live 


I string them together In my mother’s house. 
Like beads. 


Of books on Indians there is no end, but all 
too few of them represent the Indian's way of 
looking at the world. Second grade children are 
genuinely moved by this book and yet upper 
grade children also respect it. It reads aloud like 
poetry; it is a delight to look at and verse choirs 
are going to find it a treasure. 





Among... 


Editor, 





RUTH KENNEDY CAILLE 
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AS NURSERY SCHOOL CHILDREN PLAY. 
By Dorothy W. Baruch. Child Study, Summer 
1941, 18:102-104, 124. 

Real social development. Several instances are 
given of the ways in which children have 
worked out emotional conflicts through play. 
The adults in the situation require rare insight 
if they are to prevent harmful frustrations or 
help children to cure those already acquired. 
Much of this play excludes other children. 


LABOR, LEARNING, AND LEISURE. By 
Chester L. Larkins. Recreation, August 1941, 
35: 294-296. 

Adventures in wholesome group life. This 
report of one of the newly-established work 
camps for young people is exceedingly thought- 
provoking. Through manual labor, a study-dis- 
cussion program, and evening recreation the 
group had valuable experience in democratic 
living. This group and other similar ones have 
done genuinely constructive work in areas sur- 
rounding their camps. 


ELEMENTARY EDUCATION SERVES THE 
EMERGING FUTURE. By E. T. McSwain. 
The National Elementary Principal, June 
1941, 20:201-207. 

Plan intelligently for tomorrow. It is unsafe 
to wait until this war ends to begin to construct 
a new education. We must respect the worth 
and dignity of each child and help him to have 
a feeling of “belongingness.” Education cannot 
give the answers for tomorrow but should en- 
able the individual to strive for higher levels 
of socialization. 


TEACHERS NEED GOOD MENTAL 
HEALTH. By T. Ernest Newland, Under- 
standing the Child, June 1941, 10:12-16. 
Yes, we rationalize! In our attempts to help 

children to improve their mental hygiene there 

has been a tendency to overlook the fact that 
teachers, also, could profit by some of the same 
treatment. Dr. Newland lists several of the 





= 
underlying causes of poor mental health among | 
teachers: | Failure to anticipate pupils’ line of 
action, lack of information regarding capacities | 
of children, amadequate or unwise marking sys. | 


tems, etc. Included are some excellent sugges. 
tions for treatment. 


AN, APPROACH TO GEOGRAPHY. By 
Bertha Delehanty. School Life, July 1941, 
26:304. 


It can be fun. Seven-year-olds make and use 


maps with a definite purpose. This article con- 
tains brief accounts of activities at different 
ages, with special attention to the use of maps 


FIGURE FUN. By Audre Ross. School Apts, 
June 1941, 40:350. 
Let’s pose. Other first grade children could 


well profit by this experiment. Each child in 
turn posed in costume once a week. The other 


children sketched them. No teaching was done. 
All drawings were saved for evaluation near the 
close of the year. 


LIFTING THE LID OF INFANTILE PA- 
RALYSIS. By Leon Felderman. Hygeia, Sep- 
tember 1941, 19:702-705. 

Several ounces of prevention. Some of the 
early symptoms of the disease are listed. Perhaps 
even more valuable is the discussion of the 
problem of prevention. Diving and swimming 


encourage infection; acute colds and upset 
stomachs should receive prompt treatment; 
fruits and vegetables should be thoroughly 


washed; no unpasteurized milk should be drunk. 
DISORDERED SPEECH AND FRUSTRA- 


TION. By Anne H. McAllister. The New Era 


in Home and School, July-August 1941, 

22: 163-167. 

Why does Jim stutter? Many speech dix 
orders can be traced directly to frustration, 
which may arise from apparently simple causes. 
Several clinical examples are cited that 
give warning to parents and teachers. 
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New A.C.E. Branches 


Chicago Teachers College Association for Childhood 
Education, ILlinois 
Wichita Third Grade Teachers Association for 
Childhood Education, Kansas 
Dearborn Association for Childhood Education, 
Michigan 
Lubbock Rural Association for Childhood Educa- 
tion, Texas 
In more than 450 A.C.E. Branches all over the 
country in-service and student teachers will 
gather this year to talk over their problems, 
exchange ideas and experiences and increase 
their knowledge of many things. With enthu- 
siasm and ingenuity program chairmen go 
about the work of ferreting out the interests of 
members and planning for them professional, 
workshop and social gatherings. If there is no 
such organization serving the teachers of your 
community you are invited to write to A.C.E. 
Headquarters, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W., 
Washington, D. C., for a Branch Manual. 


The A.C.E. Fellow 


Verna Chrisler, primary supervisor in the 
training school at Arkansas State Teachers Col- 
lege, Conway, has joined the A.C.E. Headquar- 
ters staff as the 1941-42 Fellow. She has for 
several years been president of the Arkansas 
Association for Childhood Education, which 
holds annual meetings as a section of the state 
education association. She has also been a mov- 
ing factor in the very successful A.C.E. confer- 
ence on child development held in Arkansas for 


| the past four years. 


Each year since 1939 the Executive Board 
of the national Association has selected as Fellow 
an outstanding teacher from one of the six 


} ACE. convention regions. Miss Chrisler repre- 


sents the Southwest section. 


Willette A. Allen 


Willette A. Allen died in Atlanta, Georgia, 
on July 26. She was a life member of the na- 
tional Association for Childhood Education and 


of the Atlanta Kindergarten Alumnae Club, 
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and an honorary member of the Historical 
Society of Atlanta in recognition of her educa- 
tional contribution to that community. 

Graduated from Hailmann Kindergarten 
Training School at LaPorte, Indiana, Miss Allen 
opened a kindergarten in Atlanta in 1890 and 
a few years later established the Atlanta Kin- 
dergarteti Normal and Elementary School. She 
worked tirelessly to get public school kinder- 
gartens ‘for the children of Atlanta and when 
they were opened in 1923 the majority of the 
teachers were graduates of the normal school 
she had*established. The school was discontinued 
in 1918 and a few years later its charter was 
taken over by Emory University. Miss Allen 
taught many summers at Emory and at New 
York University. She was equally well known 
in the field of religious education, having taught 
throughout the South for the past twenty years 
under ‘the sponsorship of the Methodist Board 
of Chtistian Education. 


At the age of eighty-two Willette Allen reluc- 
tantly withdrew from public service and after 
only a short period of physical weakness passed 
into fhe life and service beyond. Of her life and 
work her associates in the Atlanta Kindergarten 
Alumnae Club have said: 

Miss Allen’s lifelong quest for truth, childlike 
spirit, love for little children, as well as her teachings, 
made impress on the lives of all who came under her 
influence. Her students, some in faraway lands, many 
in Georgia and other states, became messengers of the 
ideals she inspired. Her multitude of friends can echo 
the words of Patty Smith Hill, a treasured friend, “The 
rare-souled Willette Allen.” 


Mary Dickinson 


For many years before her death in Atlanta, 
Georgia, on July 25, Mary Dickinson served the 
Atlanta Tuberculosis Association as executive 
secretary. Formerly a kindergarten teacher and 
a member of the faculty of the Atlanta Kinder- 
garten Normal School organized by Willette A. 
Allen, Miss Dickinson was a valued member of 
the Atlanta Kindergarten Alumnae Club and a 
long time member of the national Association 
for Childhood Education. She was chairman of 
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the memorial service when the Association held 
its annual meeting in Atlanta in 1939. 

An editorial in the Atlanta Journal says of 
Miss Dickinson: 

She went about doing good. In her passing she 
leaves a memorial in countless lives to which she 


brought hope, courage, and healing. 
Nellie Matlock 


Twenty-five years of service in the kinder- 
gartens of St. Louis, Missouri, ended with the 
death of Nellie Matlock on January 20. She 
was a member of the executive board of the 
St. Louis Grade Teachers Association and a past 
president of the St. Louis Association for Child- 
hood Education. Her special interest was in 
natural science and she served for six years as 
secretary of the American Nature Study Society. 


The Webster Groves Nature Study Society 
Bulletin pays tribute to Miss Matlock in these 
excerpts from an article by Mrs. Phil Rau: 

The two aspects of her vet able re ong 
and the rich personal friendshi 
same source, her quick and a coenies 
of everyone she met. She had a knack of quickly dis- 
covering and bringing into focus the finest values of 
ponsness Uo and ability in each one, from kindergarten 
to old age. Because people responded to this sympa- 
thetic ipmadion toe ership came to her 

Appreciating as we do her valued public work, Tan 
more significant is . . the cheer, the courage, the 
inspiration that she planted i in each one of the many, 
many whose lives she touched. She loved vivacity and 
cheer and she lived her philosophy to the end of her 
strength. 

The St. Louis Association for Childhood Edu- 
cation has presented to A.C.E. Headquarters in 
Washington a beautiful walnut desk for use by 
the A.CE. Fellow. It carries a bronze plate 
with the inscription: “Presented by the St. Louis 
Branch of the Association for Childhood Educa- 
tion, in memory of Nellie Matlock, 1941.” 


Changes 


Amy Hostler from supervisor of WPA paar 
PP 5 and family life education, New York, N. Y., 
dean of the Mills School, New York, N. Y. 

John A. Hockett from assistant professor of educa- 
tion at the University of California, Berkeley, to the 
Department of Education, University of California, 
Los Angeles. 


Anniversary Gift 

May Murray of Chautauqua, New York, has 
presented to the Association for Childhood Edu- 
cation, in honor of its 50th Anniversary, bound 
volumes Nos. 8-26 of Kindergarten Review, 
1897-1915; and Nos. 1-8 of its successor, Kin- 
dergarten and First Grade, 1916-23. This is a 
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very valuable and deeply appreciated gift 
the magazines are a treasury of information ¢ 
the development of early childhood educatiog 

The magazine originated in Buffalo, 
York, as Kindergarten News. In 1893 it 
purchased by Milton Bradley Company 
published under the direction of Henry Blake 
In 1897 it became Kindergarten Review with’ 
Emilie Poulsson and her sister as editors. Miss 
Murray, with Mabel Osgood as her assistant, suc. 
ceeded the Misses Poulsson in 1904. In 1916 
the name was changed to Kindergarten and 
First Grade. In 1924 the International Kinder. 
garten Union, which became in 1930 the 
Association for Childhood Education, began the 
publication of CHILDHOOD EDUCATION. Miss 
Murray served as editor for two years and for 
another two years on the editorial board. 

In addition to her work on the magazine 
Miss Murray was for a number of years cor. 
responding secretary and treasurer of the Inter 
national Kindergarten Union, performing the 
functions of an executive secretary. The firs 
A.C.E. Headquarters office was under her di- 
rection. 


New Film Available 


Work in the public school kindergartens of 
Seattle, Washington, has been recorded on 16 
mm. silent film and a copy is available from 
A.C.E. Headquarters in Washington, on a rental 
basis. The 400 foot reel may be used for two 
weeks at a cost of $2.00 (each additional week, 
$1.00) plus transportation both ways. The film 
cannot be reserved for more than four weeks 
and it is suggested that reservations be made 
some time in advance of the dates needed. 


1941 Yearbook 


The Association for Childhood Education 
1941 Yearbook will be mailed in October to 
contributing members of the national Associs 
tion and to presidents, secretaries and publice 
tions representatives of A.C.E. Branches. Here 
is the really vital information about the organ 
ization’s work in 1940-41—a message from the 
President, the resolutions adopted at the annual 
meeting, reports of Headquarters staff members 
and the Secretary-Treasurer, names of committee 
members and reports of the chairmen, the finan 
cial record, and many other things. 

You are invited to take a larger part in the 
work of the Association by becoming a com 
tributing member (see inside back covef). 


(Continued on page 94) 
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HAPPY 
BUILDERS 


PROJECT BLOCKS 


PRIMARY CURRICULUM 
because 


The educational 
HAPPY BUILDERS = a aeeee 
Blocks have already been meas- 
ured in classroom work. Teachers 
who have been provided with sets 
have enthusiastically endorsed 
them as invaluable in providing 
material for class enterprise. 
They have discovered that HAP: 
PY BUILDERS lend themselves 
not only to the construction of 
an unlimited number of projects 
but that they form the nucleus 
for scores of Kindergarten and 
Primary activities, 


pe eee in 


Safety in dramatic play is assured with 
Happy Builder Project Blocks. 


WRITE FOR COMPLETE BULLETIN 
AND PRICES 


APPLETON WOOD PRODUCTS C0. 


APPLETON, WISCONSIN 


Those“tnrolled before October 31 of this 
will receive the 1941 Yearbook as a part| 
membership service. Others may purchase 
from A.C.E. Headquarters, 1201 Sixtees 
Street; N.W., Washington, D. C. Price 25c. 


National Citizens Committee 


Lucy A. Lord, president of the New Jers 
A.C.E., attended the meeting of the Natia 
Citizens Committee of the White House 
ference on Children in a Democracy, held | 
Atlantic City in June, as the representative | 
the national Association for Childhood Edug 
tion. Some of her comments are: E 

As a listener I was made aware of the scop 
potentialities—of the work of this committee. Chany 
in the state of New York alone show the res 
united thinking and of the follow-up programs ig 
tuted by individual members. Previously in New ¥j 
there were 43,000 children in institutions, and ¢ 
1,672 children in homes. Now over half are cared 
in homes under normal family living condit 
Significant of social change and progress is the 
that on the site of one of these institutions <7 
now a large modern housing unit. 4 

A plea was made that members of the conferg 
consider themselves enlisted for the duration of” 
present national emergency for stressing childg 
needs and for advancing a program to care for 
needs. As one member reminded, “The basic essen 
of any defense program are the health, education j 
well-being of children.” 3 


The committee announces the appointme 
of Betty Eckhardt May as director of its actif 
ties, succeeding H. Ida Curry. On September 
offices of the committee were moved to Ra 
1402, 122 East 22d Street, New York, N. Yo 


For Education and Defense 


In August 1940, fifty-five national organig 
tions from every field of education, includ 
the Association for Childhood Education, band 
together to form the National Committee { 
Education and Defense. The purpose of | 
new committee, sponsored by the Amefig 
Council on Education and the National Edu 
tion Association, was to consolidate and dex 


the educational facilities already enlisted in th if 


defense program. 

The National Committee agreed that its wo 
in so far as possible, should be carried on 
the organizations of which it is composed, 
defined for itself the following objectives: | 

Immediate and continuous representation of org 
ized education for effective cooperation with the 
tional Defense Council, the Federal Security 


and other governmental divisions. 
Stimulation and coordination of the efforts of 


(Continued on page 96) 
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~~ , THIS YEAR—S0n't Got Along Without 


MOR-PLA interRtockinG 
HOLLOW JUMBO-BLOX 


90% of teachers coop- 
erating in our recent 
survey said they would 
not try to do without 
their Mor-Pla Blox. 





Decide right now that, this year, you too will have the thrill of Mor- 
Pla Blox equipment for your class. Enthusiastic reports from teachers 
all over the country indicate that Mor-Pla Blox serve a multiplicity of 
uses not possible with any other single type of blocks. : 


Build large, full child-size articles, velop initiative, 
in a few mintues, with minimum of the 


young children. . . . Structures do not Strong construction principle, will 
slide and fall apart, yet are quickly stand up under years of rough usage. 
and easily taken apart. . . . Promote . . . Long-lasting, natural finish, will 
social and dramatic play. . . . De- not chip, crack or peel. 


Priced in inexpensive units, so you can make 
up the set that exactly fits your needs. 


&: 





infermation Write to 
om °.O. Box 414 Detroit, Mich. 
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An Important New Edition 


THE CHILD 
His Origin, Development, and Care 


By FLORENCE BROWN SF%RBON, M.D. 
Professor of Child Development and Health of 
the Family 


NEW SECOND EDITION 
755 pages, 5% x 8, illustrated. $3.50 
McGraw-Hill Home Economics Series 


Comp REHENSIVE, stimulating, and 

authoritative, this widely-known text 
on the science of child bearing and child 
rearing has come to be regarded as one of 
the best books on the subject. 

The author integrates the treatments of 
the origin, development, and care of the 
child in such a way as to provide college 
= and future parents with a hand- 

of permanent and enduring useful- 
ness, which will give them a modern, 
scientific grasp of the range and implica- 
tions of parenthood and child growth. 

In the revision, an effort iar beet made 
to achieve still greater integration and 
unification of treatment by a reorganiza- 
tion of subject matter, bringing together 
the discussions of physical and mental 
development and training. . 

Considerable recent scientific material 
has been added in the endeavor to build 
up a coherent theory of growth and de- 
velopment, including evolution, prenatal 
development, etc., consistent with the cur- 
rent branches of science, toward a realiza- 
tion that “the sciences” are becoming one 
science. 

Material has been added covering the 
structure and function of the human body 
and the prenatal development of the 
child. There are new chapters on the sick 
child and on art and culture in the life 
of the child. 


Send for a copy on approval 


McGRAW-HILL 
BOOK COMPANY, Inc. 


330 West 42nd Street New York, N. Y. 








READING READINESS WITH 


TELL-ME-A-STORY 10 


TELL-ME-A-STORY TOYS prepare the 
for reading by developing sensory . 
vocabulary, and logical sequence .. . elp 
to focus attention, coordinate movements, ini 
pret the child’s ideas, and promote inte 
story-telling. ; 
TELL-ME-A-STORY TOYS are colorf 


painted wooden figures (2 to 14 in. high) ¥ " 
to dramatize children’s stories. % 


SCHOOL PRICES: Per story set, $2 to $4 
Complete unit (80 pieces) with 3 ft. cabil 
$31.50. Write for complete information. 
ALL Judy Toy prices F.O.B. ge me J 
Minneapolis. There has been ‘Y} D, 
no change in this policy! Ve 


THE JUDY CO. 


105 3rd AVE WO. MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
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News Notes 
(Continued from page 94) 


cational organizations and institutions in proje 
lated to national defense. 

Dissemination of information regarding d 
developments to educational organizations and § 
tutions. 

Maintenance and improvement of educational 
portunities essential in a long-range national p 

Much of the work has been carried on b 
series of active subcommittees. 4 

One conclusion which was clear at the ¢ 
of the creation of the National Committee 
assumed added importance with the passing 
time. That is the constant need for. emphi 
on the obligation of every social institution 
cluding the school, to continue to do its re; u 
job, and if possible to do it better. This is 
necessarily a spectacular assignment but § 
basic to national defense broadly conceived. | 
National Committee on Education and Deft 
will continue to assist in the constructive’ 
velopment of the defense program and at 
same time will strive for the continued gro 
and improvement of education. 
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